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It popped up overnight ... this fable about the scarcity of printing paper. But be- 
fore it withered under the hot sun of facts, it had poisoned business by fooling 
some folks into thinking they might be unpatriotic if they advertised. Get this 
straight! For over a year now, total printing paper production always has exceeded 
consumption, although panic buying did push up orders. There is ample paper 
today, over and above what Government and war industries require. Printed ad- 
vertising continues to be productive, flexible and economical. Maintain present 
sales and protect your future markets by advertising on Champion paper. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N. C. ... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing ... Over 1,500,000 Pounds a Day 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON .- ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 
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It is unusual... but very pr 


OR plants with idle printing machinery, 

obsolete or near-obsolete, this Plan is 
unique — the subject of much favorable com- 
ment ...and much favorable action. 

It affords an incentive to the owner of such 
old printing machinery to scrap it now. 

The Plan, introduced long before the present 
national drive to salvage scrap materials, has 
already demonstrated its effectiveness in secur- 
ing hundreds upon hundreds of tons of desper- 
ately needed scrap—much of which has 
doubtlessly already been converted into guns, 
tanks, munitions, ships and the machinery with 
which to make them. 

In addition, the Plan has already set up sub- 
stantial reserves against post-war pressroom re- 


Miller Printing Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


habilitation for the scores of participating 
printers from coast to coast, while at the same 
time providing them in cash with the much 
greater than usual sums now available for such 
ferrous metal scrap. 

To every printer, large and small, we suggest 
the patriotic necessity of sending at once to his 
scrap distributor every ounce of scrap rubber, 
zinc, copper, brass, nickel, chromium, or other 
scarce materials. For every printer having 
heavy obsolete machinery we suggest its imme- 
diate scrapping under the Miller War-Time 
Scrap Allowance Plan. To take advantage of 
this Plan a written agreement must be made 
before the equipment is junked. Full particulars 
gladly upon request. - 
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You, too, will Smile with Satisfaction when you use 


BECKETT COVER 


from stock is large. The surface is interest- 


The universal satisfaction found amongst 
users of Beckett Cover is due to its unu- 
sual combination of fine appearance, and 
modest cost. This product of America’s 
leading cover paper mill measures up to 
the high standard associated everywhere 
with Beckett papers. 


The color range is wide and judiciously 


chosen. The variety of finishes available 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY. 


ing and most receptive to printing. 


It is not too much to say that Beckett Cov- 
er has won and retained for itself the con- 
fidence and admiration of the graphic arts 
industries of the nation. It is a saver of 
money and a creator of beauty in the mak- 
ing of productive mailing pieces. May we 


send you samples? 


Hamilton, Ohio 


Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 





Published monthly by Tradepress Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cent: 


(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; Single copies, 45 cents-—to The Inland Printer, Termina A 
Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3 


0, Toronto.) Foreign $5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cent 
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TO KEEP IN BUSINESS 
KEEP YOUR IDENTITY! 
with Paper and Ink 


Make Contacts 


Promote sale of Government bonds 


and stamps- 
Promote national unity- 
Tell about your wor — 
Tell about prospective impr 
of your line. 
Tell reasons for 
chandise- 
Advertise products 
Discourage hoarding © 
Tell how to conserve your p 


ovement 


scarcity of your mer- 


you can supply- 
f your products. 
roducts. 


For Highest-Quality Printing 


Companion to Trufect at lower cost 


For volume printing ata price 


x 
Keretcoat PAPERS 
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This is number two of a new series of advertisements appearing in— 


WANTED 


eee Millions of Jobs for Millions of Men 


Millions of jobs for millions of workers 
—that’s what men of America who now 
are in uniform expect of management 
after the war. Forward-looking manage- 
ment recognizes its responsibility to the 
men who fight, and it plans accordingly. 


BUSINESS LEADERS LOOK AHEAD 


Many leaders of industry who have en- 
listed all their productive ability in the 
all-out-for-victory war effort know that 
they again will make and market their 
familiar products — they know there will 
be a demand for those products because 
they are making sure of that important 
point today! They know the markets of 
tomorrow will be won by those who 
maintain their identity today — by those 
who keep alive the all-important asset, 
Good Will. Far-seeing industrialists insure 
a market for their products tomorrow by 
maintaining their business identity today. 
And, by the same token, they insure 
millions of jobs for millions of men now 
fighting for our way of life! 


Of course, the way to maintain busi- 


NEWS WEEK —NATION’S BUSINESS — JU. S. 
NEWS — BUSINESS WEEK — AMERICAN BUSINESS 
PRINTER’S INK — ADVERTISING AGE~— SALES 
MANAGEMENT -—TIDE—INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
PAPER PROGRESS, and PRINTING TRADE PAPERS 


Four-color reprints of this advertisement are available without charge, 
or electros at cost, on application to Kimberly-Clark Corporation. 














ness identity and good will is through 
continuous and intelligent contacts with 
distributors, dealers and consumers. This 
is a job that can be done and is being 
done economically with the printed word. 


A WAY TO MAINTAIN GOOD WILL 


There are many ways to use the printed 
word to protect your business identity — 
to keep alive acceptance for your prod- 
ucts and to keep intact your system of 
distribution until it is again needed. A 
few suggestions are listed in the panel 
on this page. For some businesses a 
mailing at regular intervals of only a 
few thousand folders based on any of 
these subjects will suffice to maintain 
business identity, for others publication 
advertising is required. 

Most business men will agree, it is im- 
portant to our national welfare that going 
concerns put the printed word in service 
for the duration to assure their own sur- 
vival and to provide millions of jobs for 
millions of workers after this war is won. 

Let there be no blackout of your name! 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION « Neenah, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers ¢ 


Established 1872 


NEW YORK: 122 E. 42nd St. « CHICAGO: 8 S. Michigan Ave. » LOS ANGELES: 510 W. 6th St. 
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WAR CONDITIONS 


The conditions of recent months, climaxed by war, have 









affected Harris operations as they have countless other 






companies. The change in manufacturing capacity from 









regular pursuits to war demands, plus shortages of materials, 
* P P 8 






makes it impossible to build Harris presses for sale to the 






graphic arts industry. 






However, every effort will be made to maintain the high 





standard of service to which Harris users have been accus- 





tomed for so many years. 






To keep pace with future needs and to promote the con- 


tinued development of offset, effort will be made to carry 






forward Harris research, engineering and development 













| 
| activities to the end that progress will have been made when 


the manufacture of presses for the industry is resumed. The 






research programs of the Harris Laboratories on the chemis- 






try of lithography will also be continued and products of 






the Laboratories will be for sale. 










Harris merchandising efforts during this period will be 


devoted to increasing the effective production and use of 






the printed message. 
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USE THIS FREE CARD 
TO SELL MORE PRINTING 


“pu it in writing” is the first rule in every well-run 
office. It calls for forms, for memo sheets, for 
bulletins and other printing. In fact, it’s generally true 
that the more efficiently a business is run, the more 
it relies on printing to do an important part of its work. 

Remind your customers to “put it in writing.” 
Remind them that the way to get work done right, to 
prevent mistakes and misunderstandings, is to let 
paper and printing do their remembering and handle 
their routine tasks. 


Give them a supply of “‘Put it in Writing” cards to 
place over every desk. You’ll find that the cards are 
good salesmen. They will put across your message; 
they will sell the importance of printing every minute 
of the day. 

The cards are 534 by 3]{ in size, attractively printed 
in 2 colors. And they’re free. For a supply to give 
your customers, use the coupon or write today (on your 
business letterhead) and tell us how many you can use. 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


Hammermill Paper Co., 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me.......copies of the “Put it in Writing” 
cards. 


Name ..... 


POGRION oc ccccccesécves Cddediecedeedidececeeus eecce 
(Please attach to your business letterhead.) 
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Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing Advertisers 




















Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 32 of a Series 





PAPER IS PART OF 
TODAY’S 
PICTURE 


Current Strathmore advertising 
points out how essential paper 
is to the war effort, features 









leading industries that use 
Strathmore in their Victory 
programs, stresses the point 
that good letterheads help 
maintain the reputation every 

























Photo of Obstacle Practice by 
Photo Section, 4th Armored Division 










This letterhead helps speed 
THE VICTORY PROGRAM 


In the Cluett-Peabody plant, hundreds of workers are turning out 


firm is guarding today. 
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This series appears in: 





FORTUNE 

TIME 

BUSINESS WEEK 
UNITED STATES NEWS 












millions of shirts for our armed forces. All the qualities of good fit 





and endurance that make the Arrow shirt famous now go into action 





with our soldiers in the camps and in the field. 






EWSWEEK 
Paper plays its part in this essential production. Paper for wrap- " 
i fo fh d fi f d Strath Bond fe er 
ping, paper tor office and factory forms...and Strathmore bond for ADVERTISING & SELLING 











the Cluett-Peabody letterhead ...correspondence that keeps the records, 


TIDE 
PRINTERS’ INK 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


straight. 








The Strathmore mills are supplying papers for many other war 


activities. And, in so far as STRATHMORE BOND and other Strathmore 







papers are available, we offer them to private industry as the letter- 


heads that stand for quality with economy and that help to write a 






record of leadership for all who use them. 






Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


STRATHMORE ee 
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While mechanical type setting, high speed press- 
es, quick drying inks and similar developments 
improved the quality and lowered costs of modern 
printing, the ultimate was reached with Consolli- 
dated's introduction of coated paper so low in price 
that everyone could afford to use it. 

This development removed fine enamel paper 
from the luxury class and made its use possible for 
publications, catalogs and other printed pieces for 
which coated paper had long been prohibitive. 

When Consolidated Coated was introduced some 
years ago, the first reaction from Printers, Publishers 


GREAT RIVERS 


American Genius 


OF CONCRETE 


te and of completing, 
acre airport with 


Actual rivers o 
titanic unit to com 
time. What Speed 
hod-carrier, wheel-barrow days of 

In a different field of Ameri, 
another “impossible” ae 
Consolidated produced 
SO speedily and econo 
use became bractical, 


contrasted with 


Consolidated (72d Dapers at Uncoated Paper Prices 


and Advertisers was one of amazement. . . a coated 
paper at uncoated paper prices seemed impossible!! 
Then, as they tried it, they learned that the seem- 
ingly impossible had been accomplished. 

If the cost of fine Paper has been a source of 
worry, you have never used Consolidated Coated 
Paper. Do so and you will 
find you can obtain printing 
results comparable to those 
on paper far higher in price 
. .. Or step up your paper 
quality with no extra cost. 


Consolidated Coated Papers are stocked by leading paper merchants 
throughout the country. Ask any one of them, or your own printer, which 
of the four grades listed here is best for the job you are now planning. 





aaa flowed into this 
plete it in less than a year's 
that of the 
Onstruction!! 
nm enterprise 





“Help!” cries the advertising department 
or production manager when they’re up against one of 
those “impossible” deadlines . . . and to the rescue. 
Johnny-on-the-spot, rides SUPERIOR 5-Phase Service. 
One organization handles the whole job. Day or night. 
SUPERIOR is at your service. And there’s no sleeping 
when your order reaches our shop. From layout and 
photographs to completed ad, we follow-through. 
speedily and efficiently. All under one roof, SUPERIOR 
5-Phase Service means: Art Work with an eye towards 
engraving requirements; Photography that pictures 
your product RIGHT; Photo-Retouching by trained 
men who know engraving needs; Photo-Engraving at its 
best; Ad Composition that completes the ensemble par 
excellence. And then, there is no delay at the shipping 
bench. Back to you, pronto, goes a job you, and we. 
can be proud of. No wonder SUPERIOR 5-Phase Service. 
tried once in an emergency, wins us life-long friends. 


SUPERIOR ENGRAVING CO. 


215 W. Superior Street Chicago, Illinois 


For Items Not Advertised, See Annual ‘Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Pages 9-12 
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Buy United States War Savings Bonds and Stamps 








Your Found Use 


gpect/y ENGLE-A COVERS 


In Spring or Fall, Summer or Winter—EAGLE-A Cover Papers are always in demand. 
They are popular choices for many different uses. Their strength, ruggedness and 
long-wearing properties—eye-filling array of strong or subdued colors—easy-printing 
antique finishes or rich, grained surfaces—and above all, their printability, make them 
leaders in the cover paper field. 
On your next inquiry—whether a manual or a menu, a catalog or a calendar—suggest 
and sell one of these dependable Covers: 











Eagle-A American Embossed Cover ¢ EFagle-A Herculean Cover 
Eagle-A Riverdale Cover ¢ Eagle-A Leathertone Riverdale Cover 
Write for sample books and further details. 


Attach this coupon to your 
letterhead for Portfolio ee 
of Suggestions on Eagle-A Covers.  sSsSsESsS=S= YN 
TAPER 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
Advertising Dept. M, Holyoke, Mass. 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION Please send me a free copy of the portfolio 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS “EAGLE-A COVER PAPER SUGGESTIONS.” 


Name 


EAGLE-A 








Manufacturers of the famous Eagle-A Coupon Bond and other aationally-known Bonds, 

Ledgers, Offsets, Writings, Bristols, Mimeographs, Books, Covers, Advertising Papers Firm 
and Papeteries. Also Technical, Industrial and Special Papers. Add 

PeSS....... 
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MERICA’S rise toa high plane of civilization 
has been immeasurably helped through 
the dissemination of the printed word. 


From mass production of simple, elementary 
textbooks placed in the hands of beginners 
to the volumes distributed to the most 
learned in their seeking of the truth— 
From the small, two line classified advertise- 
ment to the striking colors of outstanding 
magazines of mass circulation— 

From the humble post card printed in a few 
hundreds to the most pretentious campaign 
of direct mail by the millions— 

From these printed works America has 
learned much —and profited much. 


So, too, in a wartime economy printing plays 
a valiant part. Through it the multitude of 


forms needed for orders and records must 
be produced. Through it, books, pamphlets, 
brochures and similar mass production mes- 
sages of importance to widespread groups 
must be broadcast. 


Truly, Printing is a vital art in a wartime 


economy. », y pe 


For more than 50 years, Chandler & Price Printing 
Presses have aided the nation’s printers in their art. 
But for the past year a large part of C&P production 
has been engaged in meeting armament demands. 
Today, practically all of our facilities are devoted 
to this work. In addition, the Government now 
restricts the production of all printing machinery. 


Because of these conditions, the supply of new 
printing equipment is limited. So, in these times, 
Chandler & Price is glad that many thousands of 
C & P presses and paper cutters are in the hands 
of capable printers who know that this equipment, 
with its low operating cost and high production, 
can perform profitably under today’s conditions. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CHANDLER 


Soon pengpeeeneesmeggernoe 





Printing Presses and Paper Cutters 
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Help when you need it... 


a practical, workable, FREE plan for 
securing letterhead business on a prof- 
itable basis ... a plan so comprehen- 
sive it actually does the majority of 
your selling for you! It’s all plotted 
in a colorful 24-page book that’s yours 
for the asking... just fill out and mail 
that convenient coupon now! 
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¢ RAG-CONTENT, 
THE LETTERHEAD CLINIC 


Whiting-Plover Paper Company, 
2 Whiting Road, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 





Send your FREE book, “Why You Should 
Use the Letterhead Clinic”, by return mail to: 








Name 





Position 
IMPORTANT: This offer is restricted to printers in the U.S. A. only and 
coupon must be attached to your COMPANY letterhead. 
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... they're citizenship papers, ’42 style: war bonds underwriting 
America’s future security . . . ration cards that guarantee a fair 
share to everyone... 

Here again you see U. S. E. Envelopes working — protecting 
important papers against damage. . . providing measured con- 
tainers for rationed individual servings of sugar. You who sell 
and print envelopes can depend upon U. S. E. today as you 
always have, for the right envelopes for today’s special needs! 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
12 Manufacturing Divisions 5 Sales-Service Offices 


USE envelopes 


ENVELOPES —~ESSENTIAL COURIERS IN WAR AND PEACE 
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Conservation CAN HELP 


Win the War! 





The situation in which our country now stands imposes 
on all business and industry an obligation to make 
the most of its resources in men, machines and 
materials. This responsibility rests on the Printing 
Industry just as heavily as on those industries which 
have a more active part in producing the imple- 
ments of war. 

It calls for the most intelligent use of manpower 
and the highest rate of production the printing in- 
dustry has ever known. 

It calls for the utmost efficiency in the operation 
of all mechanical means of production and meticu- 
lous care in their maintenance. 

It calls for a reduction of waste to the absolute 
minimum, and the employment of means and meth- 


ods which will make it possible to secure the best 
results from every pound of paper, ink, type and 
other materials we use. 

We can, each of us, record our interest in our 
country’s welfare by applying our own individual 
effort to these ends. 

Can we do less than this when our sons, our 
brothers, and our neighbor's sons and brothers, are 
giving their lives to preserve our nation? We may 
not be able to serve with them in "the line,” but we 
can support them and their efforts by making our 
own industry—the Printing Industry—the most ef- 
ficiently operated industry in this great land of ours. 

Let us dedicate ourselves and our daily work to 
the most effective use of our industry’s resources. 


Suggesting a Practical Plan 


To give practical expression to the desire to put into operation a program of conservation 
in all plants which make up the Printing Industry, we suggest the following procedure: 


1st—Appoint a Plant Conservation Committee composed of 
the responsible executives in each operating department, the 
General Superintendent to be the Committee Chairman. 


2nd—Appoint a Sub-Committee from each operating de- 
partment, of which the responsible executive of that depart- 
ment shall be chairman. 


3rd—Use these Sub-Committees to make a survey of the 


If these things are done conscientiously and completely i 
the Printing Industry will become the most efficiently oper- ¥ 
ated industry in the nation, and will help to win the war. z 
i 
& 
a 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY : 


MONOTYPE BUILDING, TWENTY-FOURTH AT LOCUST STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Composed in Monotype 20th Century Family and Monotype Artscript, No. 225. Victory Symbol No. 72-4455X 


entire plant, department by department, and on the findings 
put into operation such a plan as will secure the best results 
from personnel and machines, and reduce waste of materials 
to the absolute minimum. 


4th— Scrap all obsolete and inefficient machines of every kind. 


5th—Search the plant to the very last and most obscure 
corner for scrap metals, paper and other used materials. 


| liad 
FOR, VICTORY 


EEE 
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ON GUARD! 


ADENA OFFSET 


Adena is humidified during 
manufacture... it is kept right by 
moisture-proof packing... delivered 
to printer uniformly flat. 


Ready to run, it can be placed on 
press direct from case or skid. 


Tub-sized ... will not curl. 


GREETING CARD 
PAPETERIE 


Embossed and Decorated 


Save money by shipping via Miami 
Valley Shippers' Association. 


for ricncesoe PAPERS 
THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


MAKERS OF QUALITY OFFSET, LITHOGRAPH AND BOOK PAPERS 








Sell Time-Saving 
Printed Form 
Systems 





















































Made Under 
Your Own Imprint 
Shipped In Your Name 


























Sell in your own name, under your imprint, Auto- 
graphic Register, Continuous or Snap-a-part Forms 

. shipped, and quickly, too, under your labels 
. . . you do the invoicing. 


Get your share of this fast growing field by writing 
today for details of our dealer offer. Free design 
and quotation services assure you of complete sell- 
ing information for your every prospect. Simplified 
price lists and manuals let you price many forms. 


Our increased production has given many dealers 
and printers new profits to replace war-cut items 
. investigate. 


WRITE TODAY ... If you are located in a Mid- 
western, Southern or Southwestern area. 


PHILIP HANO COMPANY, INC. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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GHTFUL PLANNING 


iVvICE TO THE NATION 


ih fyett0$ 
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GOOD ADVICE for business houses that can’t 
afford to lose good will: Keep trade connections 
informed with printing, and in the end your 


trade will keep you! 


Layout man and printer by getting together in 
advance can get unusual and effective printing 
using standard paper sizes, standard colors and 


standard weights. 


You can get what you want. There is plenty of 


paper for direct mail advertising. Plan first... 


Save time—Do IT Now! 


Lh 
bdo 


For more than 10 years we have 


advised buyers of printing to 


“Qo { lt Your Pri on” 


INTERNATIONAL 


PAPER COM PAN Y 


220 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y.» BOSTON «+ CHICAGO - CLEVELAND 


PAPERS for PRINTING cad CONVERTING 








, PAT. OFF. 


a joy to print 


Patawite Manifold owes its exceptional qual- 
ity to the fact that it is made on precision 
fine-paper machines. The result is a stronger 
sheet with a smoother surface. It prints so 
cleanly you'll like to use it for a hundred 
and one jobs—from simple office forms to 
elaborately printed broadsides. 

Patawite is unwatermarked, unglazed, and 
comes in canary, goldenrod, pink, green, blue, 
and white. It is furnished in cut sheets of 


standard sizes, packaged in convenient units. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
K ristol. Pennayl VaNLA 


WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK « Ili WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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TRADITIONALLY PREFERRED FOR PRECISION PRINTING PRODUCTION 


as 


ok A ICTORY WAR QUALITY PAPERS 
— adequate supplies for civilian needs 


Helping to further speed the output of munitions as well as maintaining 
vital non-military production, The Northwest Paper Company is coop- 
erating closely with its distributors for war and essential commercial 
needs. War won't wait, so war-needs come first. However, adequate sup- 


plies for a wide variety of basic civilian requirements are now available. 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY: CLOQUET, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 


rthwes! Paper mpany 
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ALL COMMUNICATIONS sHoOULD BE AccOMPANIED BY CARBON cory AND ADDRESSED TO 


wAR DEPARTMENT 
To INSURE promrT ATTENTION 
oFFICE OF THE CHIEF oF ORDNANCE 


po. af? 332 perce 


ATTENTION OF 


__caisseinnteer 


ur. Je Te Mackey» president, 
vergenthaler ype 

park Avenue and Ryers 
prooklyn, New York. 


Dear Mre Mackey* 


ction of 


The fine record 
tention, 


precision instruments for the 
and I would Like to express the Ordnance De 
of the splendid results which the efforts of your ors 


have produced. 


satisfaction to realize that 
r increasing their contribu- 
early deliveries of considerable 
e Mergenthaler Linotype Company » 
ds out 2 an example of what can be 


s 
accomplished jned cooperative effort of both manage 


ment and Labore 


There will be Little time for congratulatory expressions, 
deserved, jn the busy mo! 4 lie ahe 
epartment is convinced t any 
nieve vhatever the emergency may 
flow of fighting ea’ 
facturerss and W victory is attained, 4% will in no si 
be due to the productive efforts of the men in the plants. 


It is with increasing co ure contribu- 
tions that I extend the t of t e en member © 
your organization for the accompLisimaents w chiev' 


sincerely yours, 


nae 


Cc. Me WESSON » 
Major General, chief of ordnancee 
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“Blessed 


1S the man i 
that does not§ | 


By Elbert Hubbard 
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How Paper Shortage Gossip Proved 


J. L. Frazier, Editor — 
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to be a Boomer adn g * The Conservation Hysteria Surely Has 
Backfired on the Paper and the Printing Industries ¢ ky ZG. Hazelwood Branham 


HE MUCH-PUBLICIZED paper 
C[[sorsee claim of the past few 

months is no longer a topic for 
conversation in graphic arts circles 
—that giant bogy of yestermorn 
having become a mere dwarf over- 
night—so to speak. 

*Twas ever thus. People fret and 
worry over exaggerated or imagin- 
ary troubles until real difficulties 
arise to overshadow them. 

For more than a decade printers 
worried over the New Deal’s Indus- 
trial Recovery Program, with its 
subsequent tax burden. But when, 
in 1941, the National Defense Pro- 
gram made necessary even heav- 
ier taxation, their former worries 
seemed unimportant in comparison. 
The treachery of the Japanese on 
December 7, followed by our declar- 
ation of war a few days later, 
brought to us all the realization 
that taxation is the least of the 
troubles that confront us. 


Came the Awakening 

Warnings from Government and 
other sources that a paper shortage 
was imminent was the printer’s 
next worry. Self-preservation being 
the first law of nature, users of pa- 
per proceeded to anticipate their 
needs far into the future. Since the 
warnings did not indicate which 
types of paper were to vanish from 
the market for the duration of the 
war, many grades and types of pa- 
per which were not affected by 
the Government demands were in- 
cluded in the deluge of orders which 
found their way to paper merchants 
and paper mills alike. Thus, as we 
all know, accumulated inventories 
of paper not needed for immediate 


use strained to capacity both the 
floor space and the operating cap- 
ital of regular users of paper, and 
temporarily depleted the stock of 
practically every paper merchant in 
the country, and, what is basic to 
it all, loaded the mills to capacity. 

Then came the awakening. Their 
stockrooms filled to overflowing, 
and their minds relieved of the 
anxiety caused by the fear that 
printing orders might be tied up for 
lack of paper, printers again turned 
their attention to selling—only to 
find that their real problem was not 
an inadequate paper supply, but 
one of weathering the advertising 
depression caused by the transition 





@ F.H. Branham, author of the ac- 
companying article, has had many 
years of experience in various 
phases of the graphic arts and is 
now the executive secretary of the 
Chattanooga Printers Club, of Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, a position he 
has held for the past six years. 

He learned the printing trade in 
Cincinnati, where he worked as a 
compositor for a number of plants, 
eventually becoming foreman of 
one, and later superintendent of the 
Gibson Art Company of that city. 

In addition to his printing affilia- 
tions, Mr. Branham has traveled for 
paper and machinery makers. 

“Tf I don’t know the printing busi- 
ness,” he declared, “it is not be- 
cause I have not had all-around ex- 
perience. But of all the work I have 
done, this trade association work 
is by far the most interesting. It 
gives a man a chance to really do 
something for his industry.” 
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from peace to war—many orders 
being temporarily held in abeyance, 
or shelved indefinitely because of 
fear of an inadequate paper supply. 

The nation-wide drive to salvage 
old newspapers, magazines — and 
waste paper of all kinds—is another 
factor which has contributed to the 
shrinkage of printing sales, and 
consequently shrinking paper sales. 
Many advertisers misinterpreted 
the Government’s request for paper 
conservation to mean also conser- 
vation of new paper, and have dis- 
continued using the package inserts 
and other items formerly used in 
the conduct of their business. 

The use of printing papers for 
commercial purposes will not, and 
should not, be permitted to impair 
the nation’s military effort; but 
this paper shortage bugaboo, cou- 
pled with the paper conservation 
hysteria, has already resulted in 
financial loss to advertising and 
printing interests throughout the 
country. Manufacturers and dealers 
in paper, too, are feeling anything 
but happy over the reaction to the 
barrage of misinformation broad- 
cast during the past few months. 
As far back as December, THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER reported that the 
“threatened” shortage of new paper 
was not justified by the facts. 


Unnecessary Hardships 

It is enough that the paper and 
printing industries should suffer 
loss because of necessary restric- 
tions which stopped the production 
of civilian products and resulted in 
the discontinuance of printed liter- 
ature by the manufacturers, with- 
out having unnecessary hardships 
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shouldered upon them because of 
false rumors of a paper shortage, 
or because of erroneous statements 
to the effect that the consumption 
of paper by printers will use up ma- 
terials that should be reserved for 
military use. The Government con- 
trols the rationing of materials es- 
sential to the war effort. Leave it 
to the Government. 


No Paper Shortage 

At the Southern Graphic Arts As- 
sociation convention in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, Alexander Thomson, 
Jr., vice-president of the Champion 
Paper & Fibre Company of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, said: 

“American business men and 
manufacturers must advertise now 
as never before, if they expect to 
share in the post-war sales. There 
is no shortage of book papers or 
news-print,” he said. “Give us the 
orders for your paper needs and 
we'll fill them.” 

From every source comes now the 
denial that there is a shortage of 
printing papers at this time, or that 
one is indicated. 

“Use Paper!” “Utilize Paper!” 
These are the earnest pleas now 
heard in every quarter. Paper mer- 
chants, paper mills, and even Gov- 
ernment agencies now affirm “there 
is no paper shortage.” All agree that 
there has been more hysteria than 
famine where paper was concerned. 


Sufficient Stocks on Hand 

In an address before the Eastern 
Seaboard Conference of the Graphic 
Arts Industries, held April 24-25, in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, E. W. 
Palmer, the Assistant Chief of the 
Printing & Publishing Branch, of 
the W.P.B., said in part: 

“In printing papers alone it is es- 
timated that there are sufficient 
stocks piled up in printers’ and 
publishers’ warehouses at the mo- 
ment to permit full peace-time pro- 
duction of printing for an average 
of six months’ normal use.” * * * * 
“Conservation of every material is 
essential to the successful promul- 
gation of the war economy, but not 
to the extent that, all demands for 
the war effort having been fully 
met, the supporting national econ- 
omy should be carelessly and sim- 
ultaneously destroyed.” 

Another reliable source makes 
this statement: “Manufacturers of 
book paper could fill more orders, if 
they could get the orders.” 





An advertising folder mailed to 
users of paper by one of the leading 
paper merchants of the nation 
has this to say: 

“In cooperation with the National 
Defense and Victory Program, we 
have not found it necessary to cur- 
tail in the least our coordinated 
service; in fact, now we feel that we 
must intensify our efforts to intel- 
ligently codperate with our custom- 
ers. Utilize paper.” 

The following seven excerpts from 
as many different letters sent out 
by seven different paper merchants 
speak for themselves: 

1. “We have not yet lost any busi- 
ness that we have previously han- 
dled due to our inability to secure 
the paper.” 

2. “Too much loose talking by un- 
informed salesmen has somehow 
circulated the impression that pa- 
per is impossible to obtain. PAPER 
IS AVAILABLE.” 

3. “Most paper merchants are on 
an allotment basis with the various 
mills and receive a monthly allot- 
ment of paper based on a previous 
year’s purchases.” 

4. “It has been brought to our at- 
tention that some concerns have 
curtailed their printing and direct- 
mail advertising, due to the fact 
they are under the impression a 
shortage of printing paper exists. 
We hope you can “spike” this false 
rumor, as it can be very detrimen- 
tal to the advertisers, as well as to 
the graphic arts industry.” 

5. “In some unusual cases it may 
be necessary for the printer to have 
a change made in the specifications. 
However, we are in a position to 
furnish most any reasonable re- 
quirements, and to our best knowl- 
edge this condition applies to all 
other paper jobbers.” 

6. “It is our belief that printing 
papers can be supplied for practi- 
cally any normal requirement.” 

7. “Our company has very nearly 
a normal supply of paper on hand. 
We have large quantities of odd and 
regular sizes and so far the quality 
has not fallen off appreciably.” 

As for the paper shortage scare, 
forget it. A shortage of paper has 
not existed at any time, except in 
wrapping papers and boards used 
in the manufacture of corrugated 
and solid-fiber cartons. There was 
an artificial shortage of sulphite 
bond after users all over the coun- 
try anticipated their future needs, 











but today sulphite bond is off a 
half-cent a pound, which is a pretty 
good indication that it is not scarce. 
The color is becoming a little gray- 
ish, but what of it? Mill deliveries 
are reported very much improved 
in all grades of paper. Certain 
grades of tag board are said to be 
a little scarce, due to the fact that 
some of the tag board mills are now 
producing boards for targets for 
army use. Printers can easily sub- 
stitute these types. 


Waste Paper Swamps Mills 

The unprecedented flow of waste 
paper to the mills as a result of the 
nation-wide old-paper conservation 
drive has swamped many of the 
Middle West mills, while one Mil- 
waukee mill is reported to have had 
from fifty to seventy-five cars of 
waste paper on the sidings a few 
weeks ago, with demurrage accumu- 
lating hourly. This condition should 
have a favorable effect on the wrap- 
ping paper and boxboard supply, 
for which old papers are used. 

When automobiles, refrigerators, 
and hundreds of other items man- 
ufactured for sale in normal times, 
are prohibited, it is but natural 
that the printers who produce the 
catalogs and other advertising mat- 
ter used in the distribution of these 
items should become discouraged, 
and even resent for the moment 
being subjected to a seeming injus- 
tice; but it is not for the civilian to 
question the necessity for such war- 
time measures. The only remedy for 
our present hardships lies in our 
winning this war—and win we will. 
To this end it becomes the duty of 
every employing printer to keep 
both feet on the ground and carry 
on as best he can. 


Study War-Time Advertising 

Men of the graphic arts, as a 
whole, are a pretty calm, take-it- 
for-granted sort in times of peace 
and plenty. Not a few, however, 
have joined the ranks of the hys- 
terical since our entry into the war, 
obviously viewing the situation as 
“War versus Business,” whereas 
they should look upon it as “War 
& Business’—a partnership, as it 
should and must be. 

The unconquerable American 
Spirit is exemplified in a man of my 
acquaintance, who is in the busi- 
ness of creating and selling orig- 
inal printed and lithographed ideas. 
He is in the draft. His only regret 
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@ A powerful plea for continued ad- 
vertising in the face of curtailed 
commodity manufacture was voiced 
by Alexander Thomson, Jr., vice- 
president of the Champion Paper 
and Fibre Company, in an address 
before the Southern Graphic Arts 
Association convention at Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 

Mr. Thomson cited the automotive 
industry as a striking example of 
what occurs in the minds of the pub- 
lic when they no longer see the 
names of the companies and prod- 
ucts which customarily greet them 
from the pages of every newspaper 
and magazine they pick up. 

Five thousand new cars were re- 
leased for sale in Michigan, with a 
great many more eligible customers 
than that figure. The cars were re- 
leased this last March, but of the 
5,000 available, only 1,200 were pur- 
chased. The remaining 3,800 eligible 
buyers were not restrained from a 
fear of gasoline rationing, as they 
were on the preferred list, but did 
not buy simply because they were 
not sold on the advantages of own- 
ing a new car by the customary 
process of advertising, the speaker 
declared. 

With the Government fostering 
savings through its sale of war bonds 
and stamps, piling up reserve funds 
which will be spent when the pres- 
ent emergency is past, the only way 
that any company may be sure of 
participating in this flood of spend- 
ing is to keep its name alive in the 
minds of the public, Mr. Thomson 
stated. If automobile eligibles can 
lose interest in three months, what 
about prospective buyers of less 
glamorous merchandise, Mr. Thom- 
son asked his audience. 

The speaker declared that too 
many businesses in an emergency, 
such as the present one, fail to pro- 
tect or even allow for depreciation 
of consumer good will and public ac- 
ceptance which may be worth many 
times the value of their plants— 
which they go to great expense to 
protect. He added that the Govern- 





INDUSTRY MUST CONTINUE ITS ADVERTISING 


ment recommends that industry con- 
tinue advertising; that protecting 
business with advertising is patriotic. 

A recent survey to determine how 
manufacturers felt about the pur- 
poses of war-time advertising, Mr. 
Thomson continued, found that 
maintaining good will where regular 
business is seriously affected ranked 
uppermost. In lesser degree were the 
promotion of more efficient use of 
goods and services; explanation of 
shortages and price increases; con- 
tributing to the general war effort; 
securing acceptance of necessary 
substitutes; sale of usual products 
in the usual way; telling of the com- 
pany’s part in the war effort; re- 
placing sales calls to trade, and 
replacing sales calls to customers. 

Mr. Thomson emphasized that 
there is no shortage of printing pa- 
pers in the United States, and 
blamed rumors on typographical and 
psychological errors on the part of 
Washington nine months ago. 

One of Government’s claims, he 
pointed out, was that one hundred 
million pounds of book and cover 
papers would be needed for soldiers’ 
handbooks. When analyzed, these 
figures indicated that, in an army 
of four million men, each soldier 
would be carrying twenty-five pounds 
of handbooks! 

As a matter of strict fact, he said, 
the entire Government requirement 
for paper of all sorts is not much 
more than two million tons a year, 
which is only 10 per cent of the to- 
tal output. So long as the paper mill 
capacity exceeds the combined re- 
quirements of Government and in- 
dustry, it assuredly is not unpatri- 
otic to use paper for such a construc- 
tive purpose as advertising. 

He cited the case of an important 
mailing piece which a company sent 
out recently, printed on news-stock. 
It reached its destination in a dog- 
eared and dilapidated condition, 
prompting the recipient to comment 
that its effect was that of an un- 
kempt, unshaven salesman calling 
upon them. 








at having to go into the service, 
he told me, was that he would miss 
a great opportunity to cash in on 
his ideas for war-time advertising. 

Yet, many printers who are left 
behind are wondering what they 
are going to do about volume. 
Printing can be made to do the 
work which, in the past, salesmen, 
automobiles, tires, and gas have 
been doing. Try that suggestion on 
your customers. Don’t be a calamity 
howler or pessimist. 

I was amazed when, a few weeks 
ago, I read in a news letter sent out 


from one of the printing associa- 
tion headquarters, the following 
paragraph: 

“Prepare for a long war,” it said 
—“five, eight—possibly twenty years 
of war. A war which will demand 
all man-power—all woman-power 
—all resources of this nation — 
either in direct war effort or in ab- 
solute essential civilian industry.” 

The author of this and similar 
paragraphs in the same news letter 
may have inside information to 
substantiate his pessimistic state- 
ments. If he has, I imagine the 


President and our allies would like 
to know about it. As for me, not 
knowing any more about the length 
of this war than does the author of 
the statements above quoted, I pre- 
fer to say something encouraging, 
rather than risk adding panic to 
discouragement. 


War Not End of Everything 

Sure, we’re in a war—a real war. 
But that does not mean the end of 
everything. Consider China and her 
four-and-a-half years of war. The 
Chinese are still doing business— 
possibly not at their old stands, 
but carrying on “all-a-samie.” And 
think of England. Bombs have re- 
peatedly shattered glass in mer- 
chants’ windows in London—but 
they clear away the broken glass 
and other wreckage next morning, 
and hang out an improvised sign, 
“Open for Business.” The headquar- 
ters of the British Federation of 
Master Printers at No. 11 Bedford 
Row had a near miss when an in- 
cendiary bomb destroyed the ad- 
joining building, but the secretary, 
L. E. Kenyon, writes me that the 
travail of war has brought mem- 
bers of the Federation closer to- 
gether than ever before, besides an 
accession of new members. 

Printers who fail to carry on here 
in the good old United States may 
live to regret it. What boots it if 
we can’t get just the shade of white 
paper we formerly used, or all the 
colors we want. Suppose our supply 
of aluminum and bronze is frozen, 
and the sale of printing machinery 
prohibited. Perhaps we need a 
change from the bright white pa- 
pers for a while—and from gold 
and aluminum inks, et cetera. 


Must Find New Markets 

Some day this war will end, and 
when it does thousands of factories 
now on war production, and with 
possibly double their pre-war ca- 
pacity, will swiftly shift from pro- 
duction of war materials to the 
production of regular merchandise. 
This will mean finding new markets 
for twice their pre-war production. 
Sales organizations which will have 
been idle during the war will find 
themselves burdened with the re- 
sponsibility of invading these new 
markets, and selling double the vol- 
ume they formerly had to sell. To 
dismantle or shut down the addi- 
tional manufacturing capacity of 
the various plants would be out of 
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step with the indomitable courage 
of American manufacturers, as well 
as a serious step for many other 
reasons—capital and labor, to name 
one in particular. 

The graphic arts industries will 
be called upon to supply these man- 
ufacturers and dealers with paper, 
advertising, printing, et cetera, in 
the enlarged markets. Competition 
in the graphic arts field will be in- 
creasingly keen. The attitude, there- 
fore, of the advertising salesman, 
the paper salesman, and the print- 
ing salesman today will greatly in- 
fluence post-war achievements. 

If the Graphic Arts is to have a 
part in winning this war there must 
be men in the industry who are too 
big to be influenced by rumors 
heard casually and too intelligent 
to repeat them carelessly. 


I.P. Helps Collect 

Use of novel collection letters pub- 
lished in THE INLAND PRINTER proved 
definitely worth while to Joseph A. 
Zonenshine, New York City printer, 
who collected twenty-four of twen- 
ty-six overdue accounts. 

The accounts were for advertising 
in a fraternal publication of which 
Mr. Zonenshine is advertising man- 
ager, he informed us in a letter. 
His letter said, in part: 

“Last year I used several novel 
collection letters which were pub- 
lished in THE INLAND PRINTER and 
the results were amazing. I collected 
twenty-four out of twenty-six over- 
due accounts through these letters.” 


Numbering Machines 
The care-free operation of typo- 
graphic numbering machines is at- 


tained by: 1, providing necessary 
repairs to keep the machines in 
good running order; 2, cleaning the 
machines as often as the nature of 
the work makes it necessary; ma- 
chines used every day should be 
kept in gasoline overnight after a 
brushing; 3, careful oiling of the 
machines at the start of the run or 
each morning when used daily; 4, 
sufficient impression on the plunger 
to make it function; 5, careful 
lockup, so that the machines are 
not squeezed so much the plunger 
is unable to function. Attention to 
these five principal requirements 
will help to insure care-free opera- 
tion and save much stock. 
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New Printing Plant a Modern Beauty! 
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Diagram above shows neat general arrangement of 
departments and efficient layout of equipment 
in the modern plant built by Wm. A. Kemp to 
house his printery at Yuba City, California 


Ceiling view showing the latest type fluorescent 
lighting equipment installed throughout the plant 


M. A. KEMP, of Yuba City, 

California, recently erected 

the beautiful, modern print- 

ing plant we picture above, 

which, without doubt, has 
everything it takes to be success- 
ful. Since starting in business 
four years ago, Mr. Kemp has 
had a 25 per cent increase in 
business. 

He states: “It is my belief that 
people judge printing by the ap- 
pearance of the building. Also I 
believe that a neat shop inside 
means a lot.” 

Mr. Kemp is able to advertise 
his business both day and night 
with the handsome display sign 
designed as part of the building. 
It is neon lighted in three dif- 
ferent colors and makes his print- 
ing business advertise itself. 

Another feature of the struc- 
ture is the novel way the display 
windows are slanted at the front 
of the building. This slant ar- 
rangement was designed to take 
away the glare of the sun, or from 
cars in the street. Besides, these 
windows are also an attractive 
showcase for displaying samples. 

The inside of the plant is illu- 
minated with newest-type fluores- 
cent lighting, and it is air-cooled 
and well ventilated. 

With proper lighting and gocd 
ventilating it is easy to do per- 
fect work, because bothersome 
elements have been eliminated. 

The diagram on left shows the 
general arrangement of _ the 
equipment inside the plant. It 
was made from a rough sketch 
supplied by Mr. Kemp. 

The construction of modern 
small plants like this successful 
plant proves that printing can 
still make a profit for business 
men who have the foresight to 
utilize the latest inventions by 
installing every modern device 
that will create sales, reduce 
costs, and increase profits. 
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Constant Combing of Field Essential 
to Secure New Customers covering ota Field and 


Reaching Out Into Ever-Widening Territory Uncovers Unexpected Potential Customers 


head in a large Western print- 

ing plant, I was much interested 
in Frank M.Sherman’s article on In- 
dustry Codperation which appeared 
in the June issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Mr. Sherman’s article 
proved a potent thought-stimula- 
tor, and in the light of it I was 
prompted to set forth the following 
comments and observations: 

Let us assume that you are the 
owner of an efficiently managed 
plant, doing letterpress and litho- 
graphing, with adequate equipment, 
and with personnel and craftsmen 
above the average, all cooperating 
fully to attain maximum efficiency. 

As such, you have seen the gen- 
eral run of work drop off to an 
alarming degree, in spite of extra 
sales effort to fill in the gaps by go- 
ing after new work. 

This condition is a natural con- 
sequence of the war, but we are 
meeting it by a sales organization 
that is constantly and consistently 
combing the old field, and reaching 
out into an ever-widening territory 
for new customers. 

It is truly illuminating, even to a 
sales group far above the average, 
to discover, almost next door, poten- 
tial customers who have never been 
contacted. At a recent sales meet- 
ing, the remark was made that “we 
are covering the field pretty well.” 
This statement appeared to be true, 
but since free discussion was invited, 
one of the salesmen questioned it. 
Said he, “I am sure that we are not 
even half covering the field; I am 
sure that even in our immediate and 
convenient territory we have.missed 
hundreds of good potential custom- 
ers, and I would suggest that we be- 
gin right now to go on a hunt for 
the prospect we have ignored for 
one reason or another. I am sure we 
can dig up a lot of pay dirt.” 

The response was favorable, and 
while much is still to be done, a sur- 
prisingly large number of “new 
names” were added to our “call 
lists” and to our mailing lists. Actual 
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sales have not been particularly en- 
couraging with these new prospects, 
but they are being “worked on” con- 
sistently, and in due time, perhaps 
when the war is over, results will 
begin to show. 

A contract for a monthly publica- 
tion was obtained as a result of in- 
tensified effort. This account had 
been handled by a competitor for a 
period of eight years, during which 
time the format, style, size, et cetera, 
remained without change. The pol- 
icy of the company producing the 
magazine was to spread its printing 
among the larger plants, and the 
assumption had been that ‘‘there’s 
no use trying to get ’em to switch.” 


When you buy printing, you are 

buying ‘‘anticipated results.”’ 
Printing is worth only what it will do 
for you... not what it costs. 

The purpose of printing is of much 
greater importance to you than price. 
If you want better-than-average re- 
sults, you must use better-than-aver- 
age printing. 

The “‘Law of Compensation”’ applies 
to the use and purpose of printing just 
as much as it does to any other activi- 
ty. Inferior printing can only produce 
inferior results. 

Good printing is not expensive . . . 
it is insurance for better results. 

If you want good printing at reason- 
able cost, let us have your next order 

. . we believe you will be enthusiastic 
about the final realization of your 
anticipation. 


-/ 
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Adapted from mailing piece used by the 
Provence-Jarrard Co., of Greenville, S. C. 


However, a check-up on the propor- 
tion of work given our plant indi- 
cated that we were not getting our 
share, so the creative department, 
including planners, production man, 
typographers, and any one in the 
plant who might have an idea or 
two, got busy and worked out a 
format with a larger page area, 
(from 6 by 9 to 744 by 1014) thereby 
increasing the available space by 
nearly 50 per cent: 

The new format provided breath- 
ing space for smart hand-set head- 
ings and for better arrangement of 
halftones, including the more eco- 
nomical grouping of pictures. Since 
makeup time, lockup, makeready, 
running, binding, et cetera, were al- 
most identical on the two sizes, it is 
obvious that costs based on area 
were much less on the new format. 

A complete “rough” was made, 
and every advantage, aside from 
lower price for approximately the 
same area, was pointed out. Every 
possible objection or question was 
anticipated and answered. The 
“closing argument sounded some- 
thing like this: “We admit, Mr. 
Buyer, that we have neglecied to 
give you full opportunity to utilize 
our kind of printing service. We 
have assumed that your policy of 
Spreading your work among the 
various plants precluded this oppor- 
tunity to prove what our kind of 
service can accomplish. 

“The ‘other plant’ has had this 
contract for eight years. Has it ever 
made any particular effort to do 
what we have done? Has it shown 
full appreciation of the nice busi- 
ness you have given it year after 
year? If you do not feel now that 
we are entitled to at least a year’s 
contract, why not let us handle one 
issue? If, after comparing our new 
format with the old, and consider- 
ing all of the points we have men- 
tioned, you prefer to go back to the 
old format at a higher price, we will 
agree not to bother you further.” 

The one issue did the trick, and 
landed us a contract which we hope 





to hold for many a year, without 
further selling expense, other than 
the necessary servicing to assure 
continued satisfaction, and thereby 
retain the good will of the customer. 

There is a tendency for salesmen 
to “pull themselves up by the boot 
straps” by assuring themselves and 
others that “we are covering the 
field; we have the best sales force 
in the country.” But the guy who 
says “We are not doing the best we 
can;” the realist who admits hon- 
estly that he is missing a lot of 
them—well, he started us all on a 
fascinating “hunt” for gold where 
we never thought to look for it be- 
fore. The results are not sensational 
in these tough times, but, bearing in 
mind, too, the period after this war 
is over, we are still going strong, and 
with revived courage and deter- 
mination to hunt out every possible 
prospect, near and far. 

Generally speaking, nobody ever 
did the best he could. We heartily 
agree with Mr. Sherman that effi- 
ciency in a printing plant is at- 
tained only by unceasing scrutiny of 
operations in every nook and corner 
of the plant. But we wonder what 
Mr. Sherman would do about some 
of these printing contracts which 
are going to decidedly inefficient 
plants at prices much lower than 
production costs that accurate esti- 
mating and ideal equipment, effi- 
ciently operated, would justify. 

Contracts for printing require- 
ments of defense works are also 
comparable; most of them being 
handled at ridiculously low prices. 
The fault in all instances lies wholly 
with the printer, of course. It is a 
requirement that bids must be had, 
and a dozen or more “desperate-for- 
work” printers are spending most of 
their supposedly valuable time try- 
ing to out-guess the others, with 
apparently little thought given to 
accurate estimating, and therefore 
to resulting profits. 

The printing business SHOULD as- 
suredly be the best-managed and 
most efficient industry in the world, 
for it is certainly that kind of 
business. There is a sound and 
simple answer to all this, but one 
that “desperate-for-work” printers 
would give little heed to in these 
times. So, some of us, perhaps only 
a small minority, will face the truth, 
that we are not doing our best, and 
sneak over a sale or two on a new 
prospect, while the other fellow is 


bidding on work that gives little 
chance for profit. 

As we saw recently in THE INLAND 
PRINTER—“The geniuses among us 


are merely those who have persisted 
in certain things until they excell in 
them.” But a true genius is never 
satisfied he’s doing the best he can. 





e An outstanding example of war- 
time institutional advertising is the 
36-page book issued recently by the 
Allis-Chalmers Corporation of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

The page size is large, 15 by 13 
inches, suggestive of the vastness of 
the Allis-Chalmers war-time activi- 


ties—22,000 employes in eight plants 
feeding 1,600 products into all phases 
of the nation’s huge war program. 

The book engenders a sense of 
power and ruggedness, due in part 
to its forceful presentation—large, 
strong illustrations printed by offset 
upon rough-texture paper—and in 
part to the nature of its subject 
matter, both text and pictorial. 

Huge machinery, generators, tur- 
bine wheels, crushers, et cetera, are 
pictured in profusion throughout the 
book, usually bleeding off both right- 
and left-hand margins, as well as 
top and bottom. 

Color is used economically yet with 
telling effect on each double-page 
spread, in the form of a red, white, 
and blue shield, in which is printed 
the keynote of the two-page mes- 
sage. For example, in the double- 
page spread devoted to Allis-Chal- 
mer’s part in the shipbuilding pro- 
gram, the shield’s words are, “Sinew 
of War,” referring, of course, to steel. 

The entire left-hand page of the 
spread is given over to the repro- 





FINE EXAMPLE OF GOOD WILL ADVERTISING 


Half of two-page spread from fine institutional piece of Allis-Chalmers Corporation. 
Printers could well devote effort to creating more of this form of advertising literature 


duction of a giant battleship, while 
four illustrations on the extreme 
right-hand portray various phases 
of the company’s participation in the 
steel production of the nation. The 
shield, and other appropriate sym- 
bols, are against a fade-out back- 
ground of blue. Text is confined to 








a relatively small portion of each 
spread, usually appearing in blocks 
set diagonally. 

Similar treatment is accorded to 
other phases of Allis-Chalmer’s war 
work. Each spread is devoted to a 
single subject. On the two pages de- 
scribing the company’s activities in 
tool production, a tank dominates 
the left-hand page, while appro- 
priate photographs, limned against 
broad fade-out bands of red, are 
shown down the outside margin of 
the right-hand page. 

The book’s purpose is to explain 
to the public the extent to which 
Allis-Chalmers has thrown itself 
into swelling the nation’s arsenal, 
and the company is to be ardently 
congratulated for its thoughtfulness. 
By these means the company’s name 
and precious good will are kept alive 
in the minds of its former customers, 
who, with periodical receipt of such 
powerful institutional promotion, 
will once more be its customers when 
the sword is beaten again into the 
plowshare. 
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A Visible Record System Saves Many 


P ress Wash al up H. OurTS -¥& Constant Guide Changes on Platen 


Presses Cut to a Minimum, Resulting in More Running Hours by Welter Amihey 


record cards to meet our par- 

ticular requirements for pro- 
duction control and a daily press 
schedule, we have found two other 
time-saving features through the 
use of this method—reducing press 
wash-ups, and reducing constant 
guide changes on platen presses. 

Prior to the installation of the 
visible record system, it had been 
the habit of my predecessor to route 
jobs at random, with no attempt to 
effect savings by reducing repetitive 
operations. Two of the most fre- 
quently occurring repetitive opera- 
tions were press wash-ups and fre- 
quent platen press guide changes. 

Because we are fortunate enough 
to be in a business where most of 
our customers will accept any one 
of our seven standard colors, a col- 
ored square representing the color 
selected for the job is penciled in at 
the time the required data are writ- 
ten. (See pages 24 and 25 of your 
August, 1941, issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER for a review of how this 
system operates.) 

The photograph to the right illus- 
trates the ease in spotting the color 
of ink to be printed on a specific 
job. By glancing over the panels 
(one panel is used for each press) 
it becomes a simple procedure to 
select jobs of the identical color and 
transfer them to one press, thus 
saving one press wash-up for each 
job transferred. It is not difficult to 
understand how we were able to 
save an average of sixty-five press 
hours a press within the last ten 
months when one considers that we 
operate eighteen presses on each of 
the two, or sometimes three, shifts. 

Through the grouping of the 
platen press jobs by size and color 
(lower half of illustration is self 
explanatory) we were able to save 
an additional thirty-three press 
hours on each platen press, within 
a ten months’ period. 

The real pay-off is in the satis- 
faction that we have practically 
eliminated the dirtiest and most 


S= ADAPTING the Super- Visible 


hated job in the pressroom—press 
wash-up on cylinders; also increased 
production through the reduction of 
unnecessary wash-ups and unneces- 
sary constant guide changes on 








platen presses. Furthermore, we are 
producing an equivalent number of 
press impressions with a smaller 
force, since many of our men are in 
military service. 
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Illustrating ease with which jobs can be grouped according to color and size to eliminate 
press wash-ups and the changing of guides through the use of the Super-Visible record cards 
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U.T.A. Discusses Adapting Activities 
to All-out War time Effor t + Some Current Trends 


in Work on Behalf of the Industry, Continued Effort for Members’ Welfare, Considered 


ficers chosen at the 56th annual 
meeting of the United Typothe- 
tae of America, Cleveland, June 19 
and 20, are to have terms in keeping, 
as they were elected for the dura- 
tion. Annual meetings are to be 
dispensed with until peace comes. 
To take the words out of the 
Weekly Letter of Bill Meeks, Phila- 
delphia Typothetae secretary-man- 
ager, his city “fared quite well.” 
Raymond Blattenberger, vice-presi- 
dent of Edward Stern & Company, 
of that city, is the new president. 
Other Philadelphians chosen were 
Harry W. Duffy, of the Chilton Com- 
pany, who becomes a member of the 
board of directors, and Charles B. 
DeVaux of Wm. J. Dornan, new 
treasurer. 
The newly elected officers will as- 
sume their duties November 1. 


Blattenberger President 

Indicative of the big part played 
by Philadelphia printers in the af- 
fairs of the U.T.A., Mr. Blatten- 
berger is the sixth president of the 
U.T.A. from Philadelphia. He is also 
the third president from the firm of 
Edward Stern & Company, which is 
the only firm to have ever been so 
honored. Edward Stern was the 
seventeenth president and held of- 
fice for two years, 1902-04. Julius S. 
Weyl served one term, 1932-33. 

Vice-presidents elected are Donald 
L. Boyd, Huntington, West Virginia; 
S.Toof Brown, Memphis, Tennessee; 
Ivan R. Drechsler, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Chester A. Jaqua, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan; and David Veitch, 
Kansas City, Missouri. The new ex- 
ecutive secretary is Bernard J. Tay- 
mans, Washington, D. C., and John 
A. Bresnahan, also of Washington, 
will serve as legal counsel. 

The following, in addition to Mr. 
Duffy, were elected to the board of 
directors: C. H. Armstrong, Wichita, 
Kansas; A. J. Baird, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; A. Harold Benham, Roches- 
ter, New York; Rollie W. Bradford, 
Denver, Colorado; William R. Brown, 
Kansas City, Missouri; T. P. Butler, 


T THE War is to be long, new of- 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Hartley B. 
Comfort, St. Louis, Missouri; Phil 
Conley, Charleston, West Virginia; 
H. N. Cornay, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana; Rufus M. Darby, Atlanta, 
Georgia; George Faulstich, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; George D. Fetter, 
Jr., Louisville, Kentucky; William T. 
Greig, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Zach 
T. Hederman, Jackson, Mississippi; 
William S. Henson, Dallas, Texas; 
Harold W. Hill, Cleveland, Ohio; J. 
R. Jackman, Concord, New Hamp- 
shire; Lyman W. Jones, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa; Fred E. Little, Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina; William Maneke, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; Harold R. Perry, 
Union City, Connecticut; Thomas C. 
Peters, Utica, New York; Walter B. 
Reilly, Lowell, Massachusetts; Fred 
Ress, Lincoln, Nebraska; J. J. Rudi- 
sill, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Victor 
P. Skruck, Baltimore, Maryland; J. 
D. Taylor, Buffalo, New York; Ervin 
Weil, Evansville, Indiana; Arthur 
A. Wetzel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


President's Annual Report 

In his annual report Otis H. John- 
son, president, taking as his theme, 
“Do you have an investment in U. T. 
A.?” stressed the difficulties print- 
ing, in common with all other in- 
dustries, is experiencing due to “one 
of the most severe economic up- 
heavals known to mankind.” 

“We are all now engaged, not in 
the printing industry or one of the 
graphic arts services, but engaged in 
the business of war,” Mr. Johnson 
continued, saying it “is a stiff war, a 
harsh war, a heartless war,” and 
“Victory we must have, and that 
right soon.” 

“First and foremost, the leaders 
in our industry must unselfishly give 
counsel and honest guidance to our 
Federal Government in the matter 
of drafting and administering the 
laws and regulations. Second, our 
industry leaders must have the trust 
and confidence of the constituent 
members, that the full economic 
and cultural force of our industry 
may most effectively be delivered to 
the Victory effort. There are many 


ways that the energy, generated by 
a harmonious national movement or 
effort, is much more pungent than 
the individual scattered efforts of a 
greater number of people. In unity, 
the influence for good spreads far 
beyond its own shores. 

“Next to the welfare and interest 
of our Victory efforts comes the 
question of survival of our business 
—our industry.” Then stating that 
the convention and clinic confer- 
ence was called to give full consid- 
eration to this specific question, and 
that the members must get down to 
the basic problems confronting their 
association, President Johnson re- 
viewed in thorough detail the trend 
of events and affairs since the pre- 
vious convention last October, at 
which he was elected to the office of 
president of the U. T. A. 


Reviews Developments 

The work done by the Committee 
on National Development; the Berry 
Council, the Graphic Arts Emergency 
Council; the Advertising Council, as 
well as other developments in the 
field of industry association, all were 
reviewed by Mr. Johnson, as were 
also the work of the Printers Na- 
tional Association, which concerns 
itself with labor and employe rela- 
tions, and with which the U.T.A. has 
been closely affiliated; and lastly the 
development of the Graphic Arts 
Federation, which came into exis- 
tence last year and now includes 
seven national associations in the 
graphic arts. 

“As time passes,” said Mr. John- 
son, “it is possible that this Federa- 
tion may encompass all of the trade 
associations and, as a great over-all 
council, codrdinate the activities 
and efforts that are being put forth 
by the numerous associations. It is 
today, however, contenting itself 
with being an exchange club for the 
paid secretaries of those various 
associations. 

“The dues dollars paid into asso- 
ciation work by our industry could 
produce much more effective results, 
without destroying the identity of 
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any group. We cannot hope for 
these results until such time as in- 
dustry men begin to take a genuine 
interest in how their dues dollars 
are being spent, and until they learn 
how to codperate with the paid di- 
rectors on over-all planning.” 


National-Local Agreement 

Turning then to affairs of the 
U.T.A. itself, Mr. Johnson referred 
to the meeting of the membership 
held last February, as a result of 
which, he said, “In focusing our in- 
terest away from industry-wide af- 
fairs and to our own affairs we were 
immediately aware of the fact that 
we had within the association pic- 
ture a group which had been very 
much neglected and forgotten. This 
group consisted of the local associa- 
tions which had been most loyal and 
helpful in supporting the national 
association.” A committee was ap- 
pointed to study the problem, result- 
ing in the National-Local agree- 
ment, and the establishment of the 
Managing Directors Division, the 
plan developed now having the full 
cooperation of ten of the locals. 

Another problem confronting the 
officers consisted of placing the na- 
tional association on a sound finan- 
cial basis, and to carry forward the 
activities on a sound basis. By con- 
solidating activities and making 
other changes in our operating pro- 
cedure, said Mr. Johnson, this is now 
an accomplished fact. “As of June 
15,” Mr. Johnson stated, “our mem- 
bership totals 655 members, with a 
dues billing of $4,200, and our aver- 
age monthly expenditures are in the 
neighborhood of $3,200.” 

“Those of you who have used the 
Washington office to clear your in- 
dividual problems arising from Fed- 
eral regulations, understand full 
well the effectiveness of your asso- 
ciation. You have no reason to apol- 
ogize for your association as it exists 
today.” 


Public Printer Speaks 

Honored by life membership in 
the United Typothetae at Cleve- 
land, Public Printer A. E. Giegen- 
gack cleared away much of the mis- 
understanding which has existed in 
the matter of printing for the Gov- 
ernment. Speaking on “Public Print- 
ing in Wartime,” he said, in part: 
“Seemingly a wide-spread impres- 
sion exists that the Government is 
purchasing printing services at a 
rate which may eventually utilize a 











large part of the idle facilities of the 
industry. This is utterly erroneous 
... War printing will not be pro- 
portionate to the sums expended in 
equipping and maintaining the 
armed forces. 

“Hundreds of printers write every 
week soliciting, and some even de- 
manding, work on the war effort. 
Not a few of them come to Washing- 
ton for interviews, hoping through 
personal contact that Government 
orders may be wrested from reluc- 
tant purchasing officers and carried 
triumphantly back home. In making 


;.personal trips to Washington the 


men have lost much time and in- 
curred needless expense.” 


First Bids High 

“When the first invitations to bid 
were issued under the program,” he 
went on to say, “printers were in- 
formed, not only that competition 
would be keen, due to the number 
circularized, but also that their quo- 
tations would be compared with 
costs of the Government Printing 
Office. Notwithstanding this warn- 
ing, the first bids received were 
much higher than the estimated 
costs as computed by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and as a result 
quite a number of the earlier bids 
were rejected. The knowledge among 
bidders that a careful review is 
made has had a wholesome effect in 
procuring printing at reasonable 
prices. 


Many Contracts Placed 

“During the past year many con- 
tracts have been placed with com- 
mercial plants, so that specific in- 
formation is available on commer- 
cial charges. At the appropriation 
hearings last year information was 
introduced showing that 72 per cent 
of the contracts were higher than 
our charges, 13 per cent were equal, 
and 15 per cent were lower. For all 
work let upon contract the general 
average was 20 per cent above our 
cost. 

“Many of the small printers have 
come to realize that their equipment 
does not measure up to the require- 
ments of the typical war job. Some 
of them who received invitations to 
bid early learned that the war jobs 
usually involved a large number of 
copies, and that such long runs 
could not be completed by them 
within the specified time limits. To 
cope with the problem, printers in 
some cities have sought to secure 





contracts on a group basis. Even 
though a number of plants in a city 
may have idle presses of similar de- 
sign, chances of obtaining contracts 
through the pooling of facilities are 
very slim. The printing of manuals, 
forms, and posters is of such a na- 
ture that the work cannot be dis- 
tributed economically among a num- 
ber of printers. 


Discourage Personal Visits 

“Since the time when the initial 
arrangements were made a little 
over a year ago for the procurement 
of printing from outside sources, a 
total of 3,721 contracts have been 
let to 475 contractors for services of 
a value of $7,150,986. This figure is 
exclusive of paper, plates, and bind- 
ing materials furnished by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

“While the Government Printing 
Office discourages personal visits to 
the Office by those who are desirous 
of obtaining contracts for Federal 
surplus printing, I have established 
the position of Consultant on Com- 
mercial Purchases. This action was 
taken to accommodate those who do 
come, notwithstanding our advice to 
the contrary, and is to make certain 
that the information given out con- 
forms to the policies of the Office.” 

Concluding his address the Public 
Printer said: “The Government 
Printing Office belongs to the people 
and I am but a trustee on their be- 
half. That means that you and I 
both have a definite interest in and 
responsibility for the proper func- 
tioning of this great printing estab- 
lishment of our Government. As I 
have said before, your good will and 
your assistance, and your collabora- 
tion with me in the production of 
printing as is necessary to be done 
by commercial plants will make our 
common contribution to the war ef- 
fort that much more effective, so 
that it can truly be said printing 
can and will add greatly to the win- 
ning of the war.” 


The Discussions 

About one hundred were present 
at the meetings, taking part in the 
discussions which included such 
subjects as price control, priorities 
and_ allocations, transportation, 
conversion, and so on. Much un- 
certainty naturally exists due to 
day to day changes in these mat- 
ters, so that any definite report of 
these discussions here would be of 
but little value to readers. 








Cutting Corners for Economy is Better 
Than Cu t tin g Cu ts * Reader Interest is Lowered With Cur- 


tailed Use of Illustrations in Magazines, Sales Literature e By Charles N. Tunnell 


or buyer of printing can afford 

to waste a single penny; but 
many instances of cutting cost are 
false economy. 

In publication and commercial 
printing jobs, one of the biggest 
items of cost, and one which is 
somewhat flexible, hence, subject to 
cutting, is that of photoengraving. 
It is easy for the printer, publisher, 
or the buyer to simply say “We will 
cut out most of our cuts and save a 
lot of money.” 

But, when we reduce the number 
of cuts, we reduce reader interest, 
and when we reduce reader interest 
or the effectiveness of our message, 
then we are on our way out of busi- 
ness. Today, every folder, house- 
organ, trade journal, or circular 
must contribute something in the 
way of service—instructions, infor- 
mation, and inspiration that will 
strengthen our war cause. Most of 
us have long known that illustra- 
tions are the most forceful way of 
putting over any message; this is a 
poor time to start any false econ- 
omy moves. 

We believe that many printers 
and printing buyers are going to cut 
their cut bill; but cut itin the wrong 
way. Probably representative of a 
growing trend is shown in this ex- 
cerpt from a May, 1942, issue of a 
trade magazine printed in our 
plant here: 


T THIS WAR EMERGENCY, no printer 


“FEWER PHOTOGRAPHS. It has been the 
annual custom of the 
in all of our convention numbers to 
carry a large number of photographs of 
those who have been so prominent in 
the affairs of our association and an- 
nual conventions from year to year. We 
are not doing that this year; the order 
has been passed out to conserve paper 
and printer’s ink, so we are only car- 
rying the likenesses of the officers and 
certain committee chairmen this year. 
We know that our friends will agree 
with us that this is also a war measure, 
and if and when this great war is over, 
we can get back into our old ways and 
mannerisms.” 


But during this war crisis, if any 
publication, house-organ, catalog, 
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or other piece of printed matter, 
loses its reader interest or appeal, 
such printed matter will not be here 
when this war is over. What this ed- 
itor meant to say was that he was 
cutting down expenses by cutting 
down the cost of engravings where 
ever it is possible to do so. 

Every day we face this problem of 
trying to hold down expenses and 
yet keep up interest. With our own 
publications and in many commer- 
cial printing jobs, we have cut the 
cost of cuts; but we have not re- 
duced the percentage of illustra- 
tions. If anything, we believe we 
may have to increase the percent- 
age of cuts, for this is a period when 


Lo * or Prestige 
PRINTING 


is an investment designed 
to accomplish some definite 
purpose whether that be to 
stimulate sales or to build 
prestige. Its value to you 
lies not in what it costs, but 
in what it accomplishes, 
and the results it attains. 
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Carolina. Its message is a worthwhile one 


stories have to be told quickly and 
forcefully to compete with two-inch 
newspaper headlines and other me- 
diums keyed to war news. We have 
reduced the cost of cuts by being a 
little more careful in planning each 
issue of a trade journal or house- 
organ, and by showing prospective 
printing buyers that they can yet 
issue attractive folders or catalogs 
without the artwork being excessive 
in cost. These short cuts are so 
simple that any printer or publisher 
can employ them—and many do. 
Yet it is their simplicity that makes 
some of these points frequently 
overlooked: 

GROUP PICTURES FOR ONE LARGE CUT: 
In our publications, house-organs, 
et cetera, we used to scatter many 
short articles and _ single cuts 
throughout the issues, and still try 
to have at least one cut for every 
two facing pages. Instead of having 
so many single cuts made, however, 
we group a number of pictures and 
have one large cut made, frequently 
getting a large cut at $12 to $15 that 
would cost us about $32 minimum if 
made into separate engravings. 

We follow this plan with related 
pictures and with wholly unrelated 
pictures. In the latter course, we 
may group several short illustrated 
news features under the general 
heading, “News Events.” Then with 
a heading for each event, we num- 
ber the item and have a correspond- 
ing number on the cut which faces 
the reading matter. We may have 
as many as eight or ten pictures 
in the group, each numbered and 
each illustrating a subject that is 
not related to the other short items 
in this News Events feature. 

Instead of having the engraver’s 
artist number our pictures with his 
brush, which means an extra $2.00 
on many cuts, we set up numbers, 
pull many sets of proofs, then paste 
these numbers on our photograph 
layouts as we group them. 

We formerly made separate cuts 
for association officials, et cetera, 
in convention publicity or reports. 
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Now we frequently place two or 
three photos in a layout, fan-like, 
and make one cut serve the purpose. 
In regard to convention reports, we 
try to get everybody photographed, 
and we include them in half-, two- 
thirds- or full-page layouts. In the 
latter case we run the captions on 
the facing page. 

Another example of conservation 
in grouping for one instead of two 
or more cuts is in our reproduction 
of printed forms, et cetera. If we 
are using work order sheets, daily 
report forms, inspection forms, and 
the like, for fleet owners or shop 
men, we frequently lay asmall form 
over a large one, at an angle, num- 


ber each, and have the cut made _ 


showing two or more forms in one 
engraving instead of making indi- 
vidual cuts for each form. Yet, no 
essential part of the form is covered 
up and any reader can have his 
printer draw up similar forms if he 
desires them. 

ELIMINATE MORTISE: Back in the 
days when commercial printing 
jobs had printers worried about ex- 
tra shifts, and advertising in all 
publications was plentiful, small 
things like the cost of mortising 
cuts were no object. But today, vol- 
ume is down and margins are close. 

We have found that we can use 
dramatic type engravings and yet 
eliminate the cost of mortising in 
most instances. For example, if we 
want to print a caption or a head- 
ing within the illustration, instead 
of having the engraver mortise out 
this space, we simply set the type— 
it has to be set anyway—pull a 
proof, paste it over the picture in 
the right position, and have the cut 
made. The result is quite pleasing. 
We can get a cut and a headline at 
the top of a folder or a publication 
page for only the cost of the cut. 

UNIFORM PHOTOGRAPHY: We make 
many of the photographs we use for 
cuts; and we confer with printing 
buyers regarding other photographs 
for reproduction. In former days the 
size of photographs was unimpor- 
tant, for we could reduce or blow up 
to make any size cut desired. But 
since we group many pictures and 
use them together, we find it a de- 
cided advantage as well as a saving 
to standardize picture sizes as much 
as possible. In the case of single pic- 
tures that require individual cuts, if 
we have eight or ten pictures of uni- 
form size. only one negative is re- 


quired by the engraver and we make 
a saving by uniformity in photo size 
even though an individual cut is 
made from each photograph. We 
watch these things closely and re- 
quest our clients to have their pic- 


_tures made in uniform sizes. 
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is useful, it is retained in the pic- 
ture. If we show people dining, we 
don’t cut away the table, but we do 
crop plenty close. 

TRIM PHOTOGRAPHS FOR EFFECT: We 
used to spend a considerable sum 
each month in artwork by having 


Pulling proof from type and pasting over gives attractive arrangement without mortising cut, 
and also permits using type face in size not otherwise available by reducing or blowing up 
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One cut does double duty here, die-cut circle letting it show through as part of first page 
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For this department heading, original of which was 43 picas wide, eight were grouped in one 
and bought for $6.93; if eight separate zincs had been made the cost would have been $27.20 


Another simple thing we have 
done that reduces our cut expense 
is to trim our photographs more, 
cropping off the non-essentials and 
so-called atmosphere that actually 
adds nothing to the story. We find 
that in portraits people are inter- 
ested only in the face, and by trim- 
ming closely we can show perhaps 
sixty faces of people on a full page 
instead of ten full bust views. Of 
course, where atmosphere or aciion 


artists make layouts and frequently 
adding fancy touches to them. In- 
stead of brush work, we now use a 
regular 12- by 12-inch picture anda 
paper cutter, and trim our own pic- 
tures, pasting them up into suitable 
layouts. By leaving white space 
around the borders, and doing our 
own numbering by pasting on num- 
bers, we get good looking layouts at 
no extra cost for artwork. Instead of 
making solid pages, we frequently 
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trim pictures at all angles, cutting 
some in triangles, some in diamonds, 
some rectangular and square, and 
when these are pasted on a large 
white cardboard background, the 
white space separates the pictures 
and creates a nice effect. 

DOUBLE USE FOR ONE CUT: There 
are times when we make one cut do 
the work of two. For example, in a 
fruit-cake folder printed for a 
client, he wanted a picture of the 
cake on the front to immediately 
identify the product, and yet he 
wanted the item pictured on the in- 
side of the folder together with the 
sales message. Our client wanted to 
avoid the expense of two different 
cuts, each one in several colors, and, 
naturally, we didn’t want to use the 
same cuts for two pages in the same 
folder. We solved this problem by 
printing the picture of the cake in 
colors inside the folder, then die- 
cut a circle in the front page to fold 
over and make the cake visible from 
the front of the folder, and again 
when the folder was opened. 

We have used the same idea in 
cutting off one corner of a leaflet or 
folder to reveal just a portion of the 
inside cut. Curiosity impels the 
reader to open the folder to see the 
remaindcr of the picture. Many 
times trimming a folder, leaflet, or 
mailing piece at some odd angle will 
help to dramatize the job and. yet 
hold the cost within the budget. 

TWO-COLOR JOBS FROM ONE-COLOR 
cuts: There are many times when 
two-, three-, or four-color cuts are 
essential to perform a certain job 
well. But on a number of printing 
jobs, we find that we can use one- 
color cuts on two-color pages and 
get results that are as good as and 
sometimes better than using the 
more expensive cuts. 

For example, we were printing a 
small folder where the client de- 
sired two colors for effect, yet the 
cost of two-color cuts seemed high 
and there was no particular rea- 
son for two colors in the artwork 
other than for emphasis. Instead of 
making two separate two-color cuts 
for this job we ended up with a one- 
color cut and a rubber tint plate, 
with a result that was fully as effec- 
tive and only one-sixth the amount 
of the original estimate for plates. 
We had to have two pictures in the 
cut, so instead of making two indi- 
vidual cuts of two-colors each, we 
pasted these two pictures on a white 
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cardboard background and had 
them made into one cut with a half- 
inch margin of white between the 
two views. 

Then we had an ell-shaped rub- 
ber tint block cut for a side and 
bottom border. In the border we cut 
windows to fit around the two views 
as reproduced by the single photo- 
engraving. When the job was fin- 
ished, we had expended $4.50 for a 
photoengraving and $1.50 for the 
rubber mat as against an estimated 
$31.00 for two individual two-color 
cuts. We have used this same idea 
in various other ways to get color 
in a job, use illustrations, and yet 
avoid the cost of extra color cuts. 

So far we have been able to get 
rubber plates and use various types 
of cut-outs to tone up pages. Of 


course, the war may affect rubber 
for printing block purposes—as it 
may curtail the use of critical met- 
als in making engravings. But so 
long as any of these materials are 
available, the printer will do well to 
employ his ingenuity in using as 
much illustrative material as possi- 
ble within reasonable cost limits. 
We use some stock cuts from cut 
service organizations, but we never 
use a stock cut simply to break a 
page. The only time we use a stock 
cut is when it does the job fully as 
well as or perhaps better than we 
could do it with an original engrav- 
ing. We do watch our cut stock and 
keep an accurate record of cuts in 
stock so that we can check these 
books and find many cuts that we 
re-use at a substantial saving. 


TRIM TIME WHEN YOU ARE TRIMMING SLUGS 


e@ THE LABORIOUS mental calcula- 
tions gone through by compositors 
in sawing slugs for centered box 
headings and their wasteful efforts 
at the saw trimmer inspired the 
writer to make up a chart which 
would reduce their headwork to an 
absolute minimum. 

It is the custom for operators in 
setting centered box headings to 
select a measure which will position 





Procedure: Select Saw Setting 
(2nd column) opposite Measure De- 
sired. Turn slug ribs in for first cut, 
disregarding length of slug. 


Measure Saw 
Desired Setting 











the type on at least two ribs if the 
slug is cut down to a very narrow 
measure. Such a measure would be 
614 or 10% picas—which fractional 
figure seems very disturbing to the 
man at the saw. 

In our shop this chart was printed 
on cardboard in forty-eight point 
type and tacked to a post near the 
saw trimmer. A hand man, desiring 
to saw slugs to fit a three-em col- 
umn glances at the chart. In a split 
second he finds the figures 6.9 oppo- 
site the measure desired. Without 
repetitious sawing, he simply sets 
the gage at 6.9, runs the slugs 
through, then reverses them to fin- 
ish with the measure desired, which 
was three ems. 

It will be noted that never are 
more than two cuttings necessary, 
regardless of the length of the slugs 
as they come from the machine. 
Just turn the slug ribs in for the 
first saw-setting and a ragged array 
of slugs, running all the odd meas- 
ures that might happen to be on 
the machine at the time, need offer 
no concern. 

It is amazing how much time is 
saved by this chart in a job shop 
which does considerable box-head- 
ing work. Even the treasured little 
mental tricks, such as adding the 
measure to be sawed to the measure 
set and dividing by two, can’t hold 
a match to the simplicity and sure- 
ness of the chart system. Our floor- 
men have taken to the idea in great 
fashion with never a furrowed brow 
when they go to the saw trimmer.— 
Frank D. Compagnon. 
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HOW TO PREPARE '“U/iciory’’ RUBBER PLATES 


Second of a Series of Three Articles on Rubber Plates to Aid the Metal Situation 


By John N. Cronk, with photographs by John Obenchain 


who is familiar with the fore- 

runner of present-day rubber 
printing plates, namely “linoleum 
blocks,” you may recall how much 
“fun” it was to take a heavy piece 
of linoleum .. . glue it to standard 
engravers’ wood base . . . then put 
it in a planer to make it type high! 

Even though the glue crystallized, 
the blocks warped, the number of 
impressions was limited, and the 
printing quality was rough, they did 
serve their purpose very well. In 
fact, a few are in use today, and for 
reproducing imitation wood blocks, 
their texture makes them mighty 
hard to beat. 

The present-day rubber printing 
plate, however, is as different from 
its predecessor as day is from night. 
Rubber plates are now designed to 
stay down, remain type high, and 
equal metal plates in life and print- 
ing quality. They are not merely 


T YOU ARE one of the old-timers 


pieces of rubber and wood (see cross 
sectional view of a rubber printing 
plate, Figure 1). This construction 
accounts for the ease and simplicity 
with which plates can be cut. 

Tools for cutting rubber printing 
plates are inexpensive and for ordi- 
nary work a cutting tool, a gouge, 
and a pair of pointed pliers are all 
that is needed. When a large num- 
ber of plates are being cut, addi- 
tional tools will increase accuracy 
and speed. 

Cutting tools—It is essential to 
have one cutting knife with a 








Fig. 1—Cross section: 1—Thin wax coating; 
2—Red rubber: 3—Black rubber; 4—Fabric; 
5—Red Rubber: 6—Fabric: 7—Wood base 


hooked point; this knife makes it 
easy to follow any line. However, 
to speed up the cutting of a straight 
line of different widths, a drag 
cutting tool is available which is 
valuable for ruling straight lines. 
Gouges—One is, of course, neces- 
sary, and it should be of the V-type. 
Four or five are better, and many 
types of V-shaped gouges are avail- 
able. Small round, medium round, 
and broad curved gouges are also 
very desirable. The type of plates 
that you are cutting will usually 
determine what types of gouges are 
necessary for doing the work. 
Pliers—A pair of pointed-nose 
pliers is required to remove rubber 
which is not to print. By jabbing 
the pliers into the rubber to be re- 
moved, it is a simple matter to strip 
off the rubber quickly. 
Whetstone—To keep tools sharp. 
Dividers—The dividers are not 
required though a small pair is very 


Fig. 2—Tools for preparing, cutting plates: 1—Hooked-point knife; 2—Drag cutting tool; 3—"V’’ gouge: 4—small round gouge; 5—Medium 
round gouge: 6—Broad curved gouge; 7—Pointed-nose pliers; 8—Whetstone: 9—Dividers, small; 10—Old dividers, large; 11—Metal square; 
12—Line gage: 13—Hammer; 14—Nail set; 15—Nails; 16—Scotch drafting tape: 17—Drying solution; 18—Atomizer. Keep tools well sharpened 
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valuable for layout work and cor- 
rect spacing, such as ruling a series 
of lines evenly. 

A large pair of old dividers is the 
answer to making circles with clean 
edges. It is best to sharpen one point 
to a knife edge for cutting the cir- 
cle. Don’t forget to use an old piece 
of rubber or heavy cardboard for 
the center point of the dividers so 
that a hole, which would show in 
printing the plate, will not be made 
in the rubber. 

Square—A metal square, similar 
to the one in the illustration (Fig- 
ure 2), is a definite aid in making 
straight parallel lines. 

Line Gage—A No. 571 Lufkin Steel 
Line Gage is most desirable for cut- 
ting straight lines as well as for 
measuring. It is thin, straight, ac- 
curate, and will not warp. It has 
divisions in both picas and inches. 

Hammer, Nail Set, and Nails—It 
is not necessary to nail or tack down 
the rubber. If the rubber should 
lift from block, then these items 
are required, although every printer 
usually has them available for use 
on metal plates. 

Scotch Drafting Tape—A roll is 
convenient to have, in order to hold 
tracings in place while making 
transfers, or to hold down the paper 
in making the original sketch. 

Solution—The use of the solution 
is described under the making of 
the plates. This solution consists of 
one-third white shellac and two- 
thirds wood alcohol. A _ sprayer 
(same type as used by artists to 
spray fixative) is placed in the bot- 
tle and the solution blown directly 
on the face of the rubber. By stand- 
ing the plate on edge and backing 
away about two feet, any large 
drops of the solution will fall to the 
floor and not gum-up the image. A 
fine mist is all that is required. To 
be sure that the solution is dry on 
the plate, check it by rubbing an 
unimportant area. 

Solid tint plates—As mentioned 
last month, square tint plates to be 
printed in solid colors are sawed 
out of larger rubber plates to size 
or may be ordered (the same as a 
metal tint plate) from your local 
supplier of materials. 

Line tint plates—Let us assume 
you wish to cut lines or an image 
on a new rubber plate. The differ- 
ence between a new and a used 
piece of rubber is that a new piece 
comes with a thin wax coating over 
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Fig. 4—In illustration above, rubber plate is in position, ready for transfer to tympan 


the surface of the rubber which 
will take pencil. In making a rub- 
off from tracing paper directly onto 
the rubber, the best pencil to use is 
a 2H. Be sure that the point is 
sharp. This will produce a fine line 
and it is soft enough to deposit just 
the correct amount of lead on the 
tracing paper to make a clean 
transfer. When the outline of the 
subject is transferred, the plate is 
ready for actual cutting. 

Tint plates—more than one color 
—Last month we described one 
method of cutting a line drawing 
in a series of three-color plates, us- 
ing a printing press to register the 
plates properly. 

Now we shall describe the second 
method, which is accomplished by 
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5—How the completed plate appears 
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Fig. 6—In this view image has been transferred from the tympan to blank rubber plate 


Fig. 7—This illustration shows how rubber plate looks when cut, gouged, and stripped 
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Fig. 8—lint block with type and halftone 


using a precision proof press. This 
method is preferred by commercial 
printers, as it does not tie up a 
press, and the impression can be 
pulled even more quickly. In the 
series of photographs used to dem- 
onstrate this method, a tint plate 
was desired which had to register 
with the halftone, logotype cut, and 
type (see Figures 5 and 8). 

The first step (Figure 3) is to 
have a final okay on the black form 
which is locked and placed on proof 
press. The form is then inked with 
a stiff cover black (or ink used for 
reproduction proofs) and an im- 
pression taken on the tympan. See 
Figure 4. 

As in Figure 6, the impression on 
the tympan is then transferred 


back onto the rubber plate (wax 
having been removed with alcohol) 
which has replaced the type form 
in the same position. With a little 
practice, perfect register can be 
accomplished. Figure 7 shows the 
finished plate after it has been cut. 

After looking at the photograph 
of the finished plate, let’s discuss 
the actual steps in cutting this or 
any rubber plate. With the impres- 
sion on the rubber (Figure 6) the 
first step is to dry the ink quickly 
rather than wait a day or so for 
oxidation to do the work. This is ac- 
complished by immediately spray- 
ing the face of the rubber plate 
with the solution, as previously ex- 
plained. Thus the ink is soon set 
and the plate is ready to be cut. 

With the image on the plate and 
a knowledge of the lines to be cut, 
take the hook-pointed knife and 
hold it as you would a pencil; go 
over the lines with this cutting tool, 
two or three times, until you feel 
the knife pulling on the first fabric 
layer. When you feel the fabric, the 
rubber has been cut deep enough. 
If the V-shaped gouge has been 
used on the finer work, go down 
the center of the groove made by 
the gouge with the hook knife to 
the first layer of the fabric. 

After the image has been outlined 
and cut, the large areas to be re- 
moved should be determined. About 
one-quarter of an inch inside of 
the edges which are to print, cut 
clear through to the wood base. 
The next step is to lift out these 
quarter-inch strips, easily done by 
pushing the pointed pliers down to 
the first fabric layer. The last step 
is to go to the inside edges which 
have been cut clear to the wood and 
the large areas can then be pulled 
away readily. The quarter-inch strip 
next to the printing surface is left 
to simplify removal of the large 
areas which do not print; again, in 
case the bottom fabric should start 
to pull away from the wood it could 
easily be tacked down, although 
this seldom happens. 

When the plate is finished, the 
open areas are much lower than the 
edges of the rubber (See Figure 7), 
and are similar to deep routed 
metal plates which prevents offset- 
ting of open spaces in the plate. 
This description sounds long, com- 
plicated, and tedious, but rubber 
plates can be cut rapidly and it is 
not as difficult as it is to explain. 
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When old rubber plates are to be 
used again for a different job, the 
original wax on the face of the 
plate has of course been removed. 
However, by first spraying the plate 
with the solution and quickly mak- 
ing the transfer while the solution 
is tacky, the pencil lines or ink 
proof can be made quickly and it is 
much easier than working directly 
on the smooth rubber surface. Due 
to the flexibility of the material, 
it is much easier to re-use rubber 
plates than metal plates. 

In conclusion, may we suggest 
that if you desire to cut rubber 
plates, you should first practice up 
on a few to learn how to handle the 
tools. Be careful not to undercut 
the rubber. Work on an angle and 
there will be a strong base for the 
image. Yes, you will be surprised at 
how quickly and easily you learn, 
also how you can increase profits 
with rubber plates. 


A Printer’s Prayer 

Edward D. Hyrne, fifty-four, of the 
Perth Amboy Typographical Union 
and a former president of No. 658, 
died after an illness of one week. 
For twenty-three years he had been 
an employe of the Perth Amboy 
Evening News as a machinist-op- 
erator. In addition he served as 
pastor of a local church and was 
active in all church work. Two 
weeks before his passing he com- 
posed the following prayer and it 
was delivered at his obsequies: 

“Almighty God, Master of the 
Arts, Who didst design and model 
this great establishment called the 
world, in which we live, move, and 
have our being, we thank Thee for 
the Art Preservative, in which we 
are serving our apprenticeship, and 
for the promise of journeymen 
which shall be fulfilled unto us 
when time is called. We thank Thee 
for the varied colors that go to 
make up life’s full volume; we 
thank Thee not only for the layout 
given us, but also for an Under- 
standing Superintendent who has 
seen men of our type succeed and 
fail, and fail and succeed. Thou 
knowest there is in our makeup 
many errors; many outs that 
should have been corrected. Heav- 
enly Father, proof of our desire to 
be clean is shown in our sincerity 
to revise and correct our mistakes 
and give Thee full measure. We have 
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been indented many times with 
poor copy; we have deleted many 
things that to Thee would have 
been important; we have added 
many things which should have 
been deleted. Thou only canst read 
us correctly and to Thee we submit 
our work. 

“Great Artizan, God, as our fin- 
gers move noiselessly over the keys 
and our hands take from the cases 
letters may they make sense to us 
and others. If we have made a bad 
impression underlay us with Thy 
love and remove far from us costly 
mistakes—help us not to make 
them again. Out of the inky dark- 
ness bring us into the light blue of 
Heaven; garnish us richly with the 
bronze and silver of Thy love; feed 
us with the bread of Heaven. 

“And now, Master of Men, we 
submit at evening tide our day’s 
work. If we have laid down today, 
help us, we pray, to deliver our full 
measure of Service tomorrow; if we 
have made too many errors, may 
we make fewer tomorrow; if we 
have had cold faces today, brighten 
them tomorrow; if we have broken 
down under pressure, make us solid 
to withstand what comes. And, 
now, correct our mistakes, revise, 
and give us another chance. Tie us 
together and enfold us in the chase 
of Thine Everlasting Arms. Press us 
into Thy service that we may pub- 
lish the glad news ‘good will toward 
all mankind.’ Amen.”—The Typo- 
graphical Journal. 


A Plea to Customers 

“Don’t blame the printer,” is the 
theme of a 21-inch easel placard put 
out by the Graham Paper Company, 
when printed material is not deliv- 
ered to the customer as rapidly as 
it is ordinarily. Strikingly designed, 
and profusely illustrated with cuts 
of the Statue of Liberty, a destroyer, 
and a printer at his press, the plac- 
ard goes on to explain that Uncle 
Sam has the No. 1 call on paper; 
Lend-Lease the No. 2 call, while 
civilian needs necessarily must come 
third in order. Customers are urged 
to bear these facts in mind, and to 
place orders far enough ahead to 
permit their delivery on time. Colors 
are red, white, blue, and black, on 
yellow stock. Surely no cantanker- 
ous customer, nettled at slow serv- 
ice, can long nurse his grievance 
after digesting the card’s message. 
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Answers to the following list of : 
questions have appeared in the 
pages of THE INLAND PRINTER and 
other sources of information to 
printers at various times. How re- 
tentive is your memory? How many 
of these questions can you answer 
without turning to the answers on 
page 40 of this issue? Give yourself 
a tryout, then see if you were right. ] 
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1. What is the name of the 
Mexican shrub from which rub- 
ber can be made? Can you pro- 
nounce it? 

2. Here are a few simple words 
for our compositors to divide: 
handling, chuckling, sizzling, or 
giggling. 

3. What State of the Union 
has fewest commercial printing 
establishments? The most? 

4. Several of the following are 
names of type faces; which are 
they? Cincinnati, Chisel, Sev- 
enth Avenue, Angel Face, Dis- 
cus, Bayer, Eggpiant, Figgins, 
Old Crow, Square Face, and 
Round Face. 

5. What type faces seem to 
have an aviation origin? 

6. What can be done to a 
stereotype to double its life in 
number of impressions? 

7. Explain the difference be- 
tween “cold-set” inks and “heat- 
set” inks. 

8. Differentiate between “hu- 
midity” and “relative humidity.” 

9. You can copyright an idea 
—true or false? 

10. Generally speaking, in cost- 
ing one should add 10 per cent 
to all “outside” purchases, such 
as paper. True or false? 

11. Name three reasons why a 
job smears on the press. 

12. Name four ways of getting 
a job in the graphic arts? 

13. Explain the printing term 
“fudge.” 

14. Most print-shop fires are 
caused by what single factor? 

15. The easiest way to cure 
workups on long runs is to ham- 
mer them down as they appear. 
True or false? 
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Non-offset Spray 

In our pressroom we are using a 
number of non-offset spray units and 
are writing to inquire if you have any 
information as to whether or not the 
spray is injurious to the health of em- 
oloyes. The spray accumulates on the 
oresses and on anything near by and 
employes, who are constantly in con- 
act with the spray, must breathe more 
or less of it. We should also like to re- 
ceive any information you. have on the 
effect of spray accumulating on the 
oress, particularly on the bearings and 
other working parts. 

We are enclosing a clipping from 
the February issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER Which is the latest infor- 
mation we have on the effect on 
the health of the spray. While in 
itself presumably harmless, it is 
evident that sufferers from hay 
fever, sinus and bronchial trouble, 
in fine, any one with trouble with 
the breathing apparatus, might ex- 
perience some discomfort from the 
spray dust. It is also a fact that 
complaints have been received that 
the dust granulates the eyelashes 
of those whose eyes water. The dust 
is a menace to bearings and other 
working parts of machines and mo- 
tors and must be removed. Preven- 
tive housings are available. 


Water-color Ink 

Before the question we seek to have 
answered, we are curious to know if the 
book, “Practical Hints on Presswork,” 
by E. L. St. John, advertised on page 
10, March issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
is your work. We are ordering a copy 
today. The men working with our 
presses are devoted students of your 
articles. Now we have the idea of print- 
ing with water-colors on our presses. 
The project in mind is to use a wedding 
stock or similar card for a post card. A 
delicate or tinted color is wanted and 
our pressman claims to have read some- 
where something about printing with 
inks that are water-colors for such re- 
sults. If there is anything to it, you 
will know how to advise us as to pro- 
cedure, care of rollers, where to get the 
inks, et cetera. Your help is relied on 
and will be duly appreciated. 


We are sending you a list of sup- 
pliers of water-color inks and regu- 


lar inks which simulate them in 
appearance. Our suggestion would 
be to submit samples of the water- 
color or pastel effects you want to 
the suppliers. Water-color prints 
are commonly from rubber plates 
and require either special or spe- 
cially treated rollers, while the imi- 
tation water-color ink may be run 
from ordinary forms with ordinary 
rollers. The presswork is the same 
as for regular printing. If you 
merely want mat tints, it will not 
be necessary to go to true water- 
color and it will be economical not 
to do so. 

Yes, we wrote the book that you 
name and we hope it will suggest 
something to the younger and re- 
fresh the memory of. the older 
workers among our readers. 
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ADVERTISING 


is like a match / 


* The sulphur and potash are the lay- 
out and art. They carry the latent 
power that flares up on contact and 
fires the imagination of the reader. 
The wax keeps the flare burning. This 
is the headline. The continued burning 
ignites the wood just as the solid, 
sound copy reaches into your pros- 
pect’s mind. With this little fire so 
created the advertising match kindles 
desire—to do—to be—to have. 

Let Jaqua make your advertising like 
a match. 











KKK KKK KKK KOR KOK KOK KOO OOD 
Advertising copy prepared by The Jaqua Com- 


pany, Grand Rapids, Michigan, furnished the 
inspiration for the panel reproduced above 


Pressroom questions will be answered by mail if an ad- 


dressed, stamped envelope is enclosed, and kept confidential if so marked 


BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Trouble With Old Feeder 


I always enjoy your instructive an- 
swers to pressroom questions in THE 
INLAND PRINTER and would now like 
your assistance on one of my problems. 
The trouble is with a platen press 
equipped with an automatic feeder. I 
have a very hard time getting good 
separation of the stock. The suction 
feet often pick up two sheets instead of 
one at a time. As an example, a job on 
this press today was a 4% by 14 ninety- 
pound bogus bristol. 

The stock was cut with a sharp knife 
and the sides of each pile of the stock 
were struck on an angle on the flat bed 
of the cutter to break the edges apart. 
The stock was also fanned out from the 
ends to try to get good separation. The 
regular card feet (C) were used. Even 
with all this preliminary jogging the 
feet would often pick up two or three 
sheets at a time. The stock was per- 
fectly flat, temperature and humidity 
normal. 

The trouble may be due to insuffi- 
cient vacuum which may be traced 
to (1) dirty pump (which should be 
cleaned at least twice a year); (2) 
by hose leak; (3) dirty valves. Air 
blast adjustment may not be suited 
to stock. The finish of the stock may 
require extra suction concentrated 
in a lesser number of holes in the 
feet. 

One method is to paste a piece of 
gummed paper over two of the 
holes in each foot to concentrate 
the vacuum. When using a B center 
foot only one hole should be closed, 
otherwise throw-off valve will not 
function properly. It is sometimes 
advisable to place a C foot in the 
center with B feet on the ends, 
pasting strips over the holes as 
above. This paragraph applies when 
feet fail to pick up sheet. 

When feet pick up two or more 
sheets at a time, paste a strip of 
cardboard on heel of foot opposite 
row of holes. For light paper use 
six-ply card and for heavier stock 
use thinner card. Sometimes, in- 
stead of pasting one strip on heel, 
it is better to paste narrow strips 
of card on each side of foot flush 
with outside edges. If, after doing 


















this, the feet fail to pick up the 
sheet, paste gummed paper over the 
two center holes on each foot. On 
C feet it is sometimes necessary to 
paste light cardboard over entire 
foot and cut an opening about 1/16- 
inch by 44-inch square in the two 
outer feet. The center foot should 
have opening about 14-inch square, 
necessary to allow throw-off valve to 
work freely. After pasting on the 
cardboard and making the holes, 
paste a narrow strip of cardboard 
on the heel of each foot. 

To avoid picking up two sheets 
when feeding mimeograph and 
other porous papers and also coated 
stock, it is sometimes helpful to 
glue two strips of medium emery 
cloth 34-inch wide to front stock 
guide in an upright position. These 
strips should be located about four 
inches apart, one on each side of 
air vent. 


Ends of Rollers Swell 


We have a job cylinder press which 
we purchased new a little more than a 
year ago. We are having trouble with 
the rollers on this press as the ends 
swell, making adjustment of rollers very 
difficult. Is it a mechanical defect of the 
press which causes this, or is it im- 
proper washing and care of the rollers? 
These rollers are given the same care 
as the rollers on our cylinder and 
platen presses and we have had no 
difficulty with these. 

It is possible that the swollen roll- 
ers are exposed to considerably 
more humidity than others in the 
room. If this is true, it is advisable 
to paint the ends of the’ exposed 
rollers. When the paint has dried, it 
will shield the rollers against the 
excessive moisture absorbed through 
the ends. Sometimes rollers shrink 
more toward the center than at the 
ends, in which case the ends are 
not swollen. There is no remedy for 
this distortion. 


Checker-board Pattern 


Enclosed are three press sheets, Nos. 
1, 2, and 3. You will notice a checker- 
board pattern in the marked halftone 
on sample No. 1. We cut down the ink 
on sheet No. 2 but the pattern is still 
visible; nothing our pressman could do 
would eliminate the pattern. Finally we 
changed the page layout on the sheet 
(No. 3), and it disappeared. This form 
is being printed on a four-roller cyl- 
inder press that is in excellent mechan- 
ical condition and we are using a com- 
plete set of brand-new rollers from a 
leading rollermaker. We would appre- 
ciate any help or comment. 

The most likely cause of the pat- 
tern is that the new rollers were 
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not sufficiently seasoned, and were 
without sufficient tack. In your 
problem the pattern shows in a 
halftone surrounded by a number 
of solid plates. 

These solids require much more 


ink than the halftone and, in cov- 
“ you removed one-half of the solid 


ering them, you have fed too much 
ink for the surrounded halftone. 
The rollers, not yet well seasoned 
and in the best condition, caused 
the pattern in distributing the ex- 
cessive ink (for the halftone). This 
trouble is aggravated if the compo- 
sition rollers, both form and dis- 
tributors, are not snugly in contact 
with the respective vibrators and 
also if the full stack of rider rollers 
are not used. Sometimes raising two 
form rollers off the form and using 
them as extra distributors helps to 
eliminate patterns. 

In setting rollers, set first hori- 
zontally to the ink plate to obtain a 
streak of uniform width from one 
end of the roller to the other on the 
ink plate, the streak to be from one 


pica to a quarter-inch wide, accord- 
ing to the resiliency of the roller. 
Next set vertically to vibrator, gen- 
erally with same contact as on plate 
but sometimes as in this case it 
helps to set a bit tighter to vibrator. 

When you changed the layout, 


cuts from around the halftone and 
got rid of the pattern. In fact, you 
almost got rid of it when you merely 
cut down the supply of ink as on 
No. 2. 


Gold Leafing 

What advice can you give us con- 
cerning the application of gold leaf on 
an ordinary open platen press? What 
sources of gold leaf (imitation) are 
available? 

You will find outlines of the proc- 
ess in the last column, page 62, Feb- 
ruary issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
We are sending you a list of sup- 
pliers of this leaf. Paradoxically, the 
so-called “base metals” are now the 
“precious” ones, while gold leaf is 
available in plentiful abundance. 








e@ One of our readers writes us 
regarding anti-workup fluid as 
follows: “I notice that some one 
questions the use of some fluid 
to prevent workups and is ad- 
vised against the use of the 
same. Of course, I agree that 
any course of procedure to pre- 
vent workups should start with 
the composing room but I have 
yet to see a form composed of 
cuts, type, et cetera, that didn’t 
work up more or less and when 
it comes to monotype forms, 
these are a continual nuisance 
in this respect. 

“Possibly you might be inter- 
ested to know that when we run 
monotype we put the form on 
the press, make sure that it is 
corrected properly and, while 
the pressman is making ready, 
saturate the form with a solu- 
tion of powdered rosin and ace- 
tone. We take approximately a 
teacupful of powdered rosin 
and put it in a bottle containing 
approximately a quart of ace- 
tone, shake it, and let it dis- 
solve and strain the result 
through two or three layers of 
cheese-cloth to get out any 
lumps. We find that if we take 
this solution and sop it gen- 
erously over the form that the 
acetone-rosin solution goes clear 





ROSIN AND ACETONE HALT WORKUPS 


to the bottom of the form and 
into every crevice of the type. 

“Monotype, as you well know, 
and possibly any other type, is 
not an exactly perfect oblong, 
and in the casting process the 
metal tends to shrink slightly, 
possibly only a few ten-thou- 
sandths of an inch; but never- 
theless, there is a very definite 
space between the centers of 
each piece of monotype and it 
is this space that the acetone- 
rosin solution goes into. The 
acetone cuts off the slight film 
of oil with which every piece of 
monotype in a form is coated, 
the same coming from the mold, 
and when the acetone evapo- 
rates, which it does in about fif- 
teen minutes, it leaves a residue 
of rosin which bonds together 
with a tough rosinous bond, so 
much so that a page of mono- 
type treated with this solution is 
like the bricks in a wall. 

“Now, the trick is no good if 
you want to distribute the form 
but monotype, of course, is, as a 
rule, used only once—hence it is 
no bother. Other material in the 
form which may become coated 
as a result of this process can 
be treated in an ordinary bath 
of lye and the rosin will again 
become dissolved.” 
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“Northern Lights” 


Having read your answers in THE 
INLAND PRINTER regarding many prob- 
lems of the pressroom, I wonder if you 
would kindly diagnose the cause of the 
highlights in enclosed sample appear- 
ing like the Northern Lights. The cut 
was brand new, the paper about third- 
quality coated, the press new, and a 
good grade of ink was used. After in- 
vestigation, the paper salesman says the 
streaky effect is not caused by any de- 
fect of the paper. 

Evidently the composition rollers 
were waterlogged and failed to 
function with their full efficiency 
when this job was printed, the im- 
perfect distribution of the ink re- 
sulting in the peculiar lined or 
streaked effect in the highlights. 
These are caused by minute ridges 
in what should be a homogeneous 
ink film. Possibly you may get re- 
lief from this trouble by driving the 
excess moisture out of the rollers 
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with heat from a gas or electric 
heater directed by a blast from an 
electric fan or by placing the rollers 
near the ceiling of a boiler room, in 
either case watching that the roll- 
ers do not run down or melt. Other- 
wise you may get special rollers, less 
susceptible to excess humidity. 


Wax Spot Carbonizing 

Read page 61, April, 1942, issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, “Wax Spot Car- 
bonizing.” Wax spot carbonizing can be 
done on a job cylinder press; see sam- 
ples enclosed. 

For many years this work has 
been done on the press you name 
and are using. Other presses also 
may be used. We are printing your 
letter because of the wide-spread 
interest in wax spot carbonizing at 
present. The process has been fully 
covered at various times in back is- 
sues of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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“In the Days That Wuz”’—The Freedom of the Press 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 


Spots in the Impression 

I am sending under separate cover 
two samples on which I would like your 
opinion as to the following queries. 
First, the sample in five colors was run 
on a two-color press with non-offset 
spray. It was run three-up across the 
cylinder from feed to gear side of press. 
We find that the encircled spots appear 
very often during the course of the 
fifty thousand run. I would like to 
know, if possible, whether these spots 
are due to improper spray adjustment, 
poor makeready, improper ink mixture, 
or what have you? 

Second, if a job printed in three col- 
ors on a single-cylinder press is run 
seven-up with the units in two rows, 
one of four and the other of three units, 
should the row of four units be next to 
the grippers on a 25 by 35 sheet? We 
find under this arrangement that in or- 
der to attain coverage of the large solid 
yellow plates, we must run through the 
press twice on the yellow, then the red 
and black. I would also like your opin- 
ion as to whether or not this can be 
overcome (I mean the double run) and 
if so, how? 

When you see spots of same color 
as the ink on a print of a solid sur- 
rounded by a very narrow border of 
white (or whatever is the color of 
paper printed), the spots are par- 
ticles of foreign matter in the ink 
such as bits of ink-skin, bits of 
hard, dry ink or other particles of 
dirt that have fallen into the ink- 
ing system. On halftones, such spots 
may fill highlights, middle tones, 
and the ink traps of near solids. 
Also on near solids, the encircling 
white may show. 

Some of these specks such as ink- 
skin and hard, dry ink particles, 
may carelessly be moved from the 
top of ink in the can to fountain. 
During a long run, the ink in foun- 
tain should be covered with paper, 
oiled on the side not in contact with 
ink, and each morning at starting 
the metal fountain roller should be 
washed all the way around and any 
ink hanging below removed 

Dirt arrives with the paper con- 
tainer and more is picked up on the 
paper-cutting machine to finally 
reach the feedboard together with 
other dirt from the air. Proper ad- 
justment of the press brush removes 
much dirt from the sheets, but the 
brush must be cleaned as needed. 
This may be done with the ordinary 
hand scrubbing brush (dry). 

Another kind of spot not wanted 
in the print is paper dust from the 
cutter, which falls from the brush 
on to the plate. The first impres- 
sion shows dust white or whatever 
the paper’s color and succeeding 





impressions will show dust of the 
same color as the ink. 

White spots may be due to pick- 
ing or to holes in the stock and less 
frequently to halftone dots missing 
from the plates. There is nothing 
that the pressman can do when 
dots are missing from plates and 
there are holes in the stock, but 
with care he can reduce the num- 
ber of other spots to the minimum. 

On the type of platen press where 
the form roller carriage may be trip- 
ped while in the up position, a waste 
sheet is fed without stopping the 
press or tripping the impression. 
The bit of ink-skin on the solid 
plate adheres to the waste sheet and 
the plate is cleaned without the 
necessity of stopping the press and 
washing the plate. 

On other presses it is necessary to 
stop the press and wash the speck 
off. Sometimes it is necessary to 
wash up the press, including the 
fountain and refill the fountain with 
clean ink. This happens when care 
is not taken to keep the ink, foun- 
tain, feedboard, brush, paper cut- 
ter table, stock and its container as 
free from dirt and dust as possible. 
Reasonable care to hold down dust 
and dirt in the air should be taken, 
with close watch on how and when 
the pressroom floor is swept. Fil- 
tered air would provide an ideal at- 
mosphere and be a powerful ally in 
the endless fight against spots in 
the printed impression. 

In running the plates seven-up in 
two rows parallel to the cylinder 
journal, the three-units row should 
lie next to the grippers and the row 
of four units next to the ink plate 
to favor inking. The full pyramid of 
riders and vibrators should be used 
for both coverage and minimum 
consumption of ink, and to avoid 
the second “bump.” 


Ink for Makeready 


When making ready is it advisable to 
reduce the ink? (Soft ink spreads, there- 
fore impression does not show the im- 
perfections.) 

Probably the best practice is to 
make ready with press inked up with 
ink to be used on the run as the im- 
pressions pulled in makeready afford 
an approximate indication of the 
suitability of ink for stock to be 
used. Exceptions prove the rule. 
Such exceptions are metallic and 
other inks which might dry on 
rollers during makeready. 
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and 


Various Questions 

Part of my idea covers the use of an 
invisible ink. Please give me references 
for reading material as to who makes 
such inks and how they are used. Is it 
possible to print with halftones without 
using same in a press, that is, like an 
ink stamp? Also give me references for 
the production and use of photography. 
Can gummed stock be carried in block 
form in one’s pocket during various at- 
mospheric conditions without it sticking 
together? If not, how can one put up 
and carry same? Can photographs of 
scenery and homes be put up and trans- 
ferred like decalcomanias? If so, can 
you give me an idea of the cost on or- 
ders of the same scene on the basis of 
100 each to 1,000 each of the same kind; 
assuming the number of individual 
scenic changes run to or into thousands 
each year? Are there any perforators 
on the market which can be carried in 
one’s pocket? Where can I get detailed 
pictures and literature of a descriptive 
nature as to perforators? Is it possible 
to build a small device on which half- 
tones could be mounted individually 
where with a balanced (even) impres- 
sion a good print could be made? They 
could be mounted on a block or small 
cylinder. 

You may find invisible inks de- 
scribed in “Printing Inks,” by Ellis, 
“Printing and Lithographic 
Inks,” by Wolfe. It is not possible to 
print from halftone plates without 
a press. Stamping would slur the 
halftone dots and spoil the print. 
“Commercial Engraving and Print- 
ing,” by Hackleman, and “Process 
and Practice of Photoengraving,” 
by Groesbeck, discuss commercial 
photography and you may get in- 
struction books from camera manu- 
facturers. Gummed stock, if pro- 
tected by moisture-proof wraps, 
may be carried in the pocket, with- 
out sticking together. Photographs 
may be transferred as decals only 
through the medium of a printing 
plate made from the photograph. 
The common method for decals is 
lithography but both intaglio and 
relief printing yield decals. A con- 
tinuous-tone decal would be pos- 
sible only by collotype (photo gel- 
atin printing). For the cost of vari- 
ous lots of an identical subject we 
are referring you to leading produc- 
ers. We are sending you a list of 
perforator manufacturers for infor- 
mation about this device. As for 
building a small device for printing 
a halftone, it would not be eco- 
nomical because you may obtain a 
small proof press or hand printing 
press, either of which, skilfully used, 
will yield prints of halftones with- 
out slur. It is not so difficult. 
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e Answers 
to It’s a Quiz 


Here are the answers to the quiz 
on page 36. How well did you re- 
member the information which you 
have read from time to time in 
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previous issues of this magazine 
or have seen elsewhere? 


1. Guayule; gwa-yoo-lay. 

2. Han-dling, chuck-ling, siz- 
zling, gig-gling. 

3. Fewest: Nevada; most: New 
York. 

4. Chisel, Angel Face, Bayer, 
Discus, Square Face and Fig- 
gins are names of type faces. 


5. Zeppelin, Airport, Balloon. 
6. It can be chromium plated 


to about 0.0002-inch, which will 
not appreciably affect its detail. 


7. Cold-set inks are solid until 
heated on the press. Upon ap- 
plication to the paper, they are 
“frozen” back to a solid. Heat- 
set inks dry instantaneously 
when the vehicle is vaporized 
and dissipated by heat. 

8. Humidity is the number of 
moisture grains in the air at a 
given time; relative humidity is 
the percentage of moisture rel- 
ative to the maximum amount 
which air—at any given temper- 
ature—can hold without any 
precipitation. 


9. False—only the way it is 
presented may be copyrighted. 


10. False. 10 percent for over 
$100; tapering down to 33% per 
cent of purchases up to $5.00. 


11. The ink too short, ink not 
tacky enough, too much ink, rol- 
lers not set properly. 


12. A. Use of employment bu- 
reaus, union offices, and schools. 
B. Answering and placing ad- 
vertisements. C. Inquiries about 
openings by calling at plants. 
D. Contacts. 


13. Device which allows slugs 
or type matter to fit into the 
cylinder of a newspaper press 
for printing late bulletins—or 
space left in form for late news. 


14. Smoking and _ matches. 
Sweepings and materials cause 
24 per cent; gas flames on the 
presses and solvents cause 21 
per cent. 


15. False. Blacksmithed lines 
are made wider at the top, thus 
making a keystone form which 
is the cause of workups in the 
first place. Production Yearbook, 
7th, p. 191. 
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Typographic 


CLINIC i ge 


An object lesson in how to 
use white space in an ad 


HE STRIKING THING about both set- 
tings of the ad opposite is that each 
has about the same amount of 
white space surrounding type and cuts, 
yet observe the difference in their strength 
and effectiveness. Type and illustration 
are both larger in the second setting, still 
they do not take up more space, and the 
result is decidedly superior. 
The mistakes made in the first setting 
(top) were: Illustration too small; heading 
too weak and poorly placed; too much 
space between illustration-heading and 
body type; body type too small, too light, 
and leaded too much in lines set too long 
for comfortable reading; signature line ee are? et 
too subordinated; items near signature NOVEM ET Mia “a | 
given too much prominence; bottom mar- 8 | 
gin too narrow. me M..12 1S 
This first setting is disjointed because (166, y18 19 4 
its parts are so separated. The extra 
space would have served better as mar- 
gin under the signature line. There is no 
excuse for so weak a heading, nor for the 
different type face in the last lin-. 
The second setting (bottom) recognizes 
these errors and corrects them. Its use of 
white space alone could improve the ad 
sufficiently to warrant resetting. The 
shorter lines and more readable type 
face for body matter make a great im- 
provement. Notice, too, how easily your 
eye travels automatically from one ele- 
ment to the other, until the whole message 
is conveyed in one easy sweep. 
One last good and interesting feature 
of the resetting is the handling of the 
white space at the bottom to convey the 
feeling of a much wider bottom margin 
than really exists. The rules help, too, 
adding a sound base for the type. What 
more can we say, except that the type 
chosen for ‘Thanksgiving Day”’ is highly 
appropriate, and, with the larger illustra- 
tion, stops you.—Rex Cleveland. 





BOOKS FOR PRINTERS 


As a service to our readers, books reviewed here may be ordered direct 
from our Book Department, a time-saver for thousands of busy printers __ 


BOOKVERTISING, published by Saybrook 
House, New York City, lists the expe- 
riences of eighty-five advertisers, rang- 
ing from manufacturers and jobbers to 
trade associations and colleges, in the 
printing and distribution of books de- 
scribing and advertising their products 
and services. 

“Case histories” of these firms were 
written principally by the advertising 
managers of the firms themselves or of 
the institutions which issued the books. 
The volume is edited by Sherwood King 
and H. J. Stoekel. 

“Bookvertising” is a coined name de- 
scriptive of books issued by industry 
and not ordinarily offered for public 
sale. Advantage claimed for this type 
of publicity is that it enables the issu- 
ing firm to keep its sales message alive 
and its name before the public for the 
longest possible time. Books, it is pointed 
out, are more apt to be kept and less 
likely to be thrown away. 

“Bookvertising” is a cloth-bound vol- 
ume of 220 pages, with twenty-two full- 
page illustrations, chiefly of specimen 
books issued by various industries. 
Priced at $5, copies may be obtained 
through the book department of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


LITHOGRAPHIC HALFTONE PHOTOGRAPHY, 
written by Adam Henri Reiser in col- 
laboration with a lithographic crafts- 
man who prefers to remain anonymous, 
is, as its title denotes, a work devoted 
wholly to the photographic details of 
producing halftones for the lithographic 
process. The work concerns itself solely 
with those phases of the lithographic 
process that center around the camera 
and the darkroom. The text is offered, 
the authors state, “in the belief that it 
will aid the lithographic industry, espe- 
cially the camera work, by improving 
the knowledge and the ability of the 
skilled artizan as well as the appren- 
tice.” Also, “it is hoped that the text 
provides the means to a better under- 
standing of the functions of the various 
camera parts and equipment, and an 
appreciation of good camera work.” 

What has been termed the “job-sheet 
method” has been followed in the pres- 
entation of the subject matter. That is 
to say, a number of representative types 
of photographic copies, forming nine 
classifications or units in all, have been 
selected, and original prints are bound 
in the book. With each original print 
is a lithographic reproduction produced 
without any opaquing, staining, match- 
ing, or retouching of the original. Ac- 
companying each original print and its 
reproduction will be found information 
pertaining to the steps necessary for 
obtaining the correct lithographic re- 
production of photographic copies com- 
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ing under the particular classification 
described. For instance, following the 
explanation of the objectives of each 
unit there are the characteristics that 
should be looked for when studying 
photographic copies that come under 
the particular classification; then comes 
the practical work such as copy selec- 
tion, at the camera, and in the dark- 
room. At the end of each unit is a set 
of questions which the camera operator 
can ask himself to help determine 
whether his negative has been made 
accurately, or whether he has gone 
astray and why. Then there are refer- 
ences for further study. 

At the end of the book are several 
pages of important information per- 
taining to the Kodagraph contact 
screen process, processing of magenta 
negatives, procedure for making screen 
positives for photolithography, and a 
number of kindred subjects. 

“Lithographic Halftone Photography,” 
published by the Waltwin Publishing 
Company, New York City, is priced at 
$4.00 plus postage, and may be ordered 
through THE INLAND PRINTER book de- 
partment.—H.B.H. 


PRACTICAL SIGNS AND POSTER WORK FOR 
BEGINNERS, by H. P. Harshbarger, direc- 
tor of the Department of Practical Arts, 
Maine Township High School, Park 
Ridge and Desplaines, Illinois, is, as its 
title implies, a work prepared specifically 
for students. Its object is to provide a 
basis for instruction, also to help the 
students in preparing attractive signs 
and posters for publicizing school events. 
Profusely illustrated, the book, of eighty 
pages in hard binding, takes the student 
through all phases of the work from the 
equipment required and the preliminary 
details to color combinations and shad- 
ing effects, and also includes suggestions 
for exercises and for further study. 

Published by McKnight & McKnight, 
Bloomington, Illinois. Price $1.00. May 
be ordered through THE INLAND PRINTER 
book department. 


AN EXHAUSTIVE FACTUAL sTUDY of the 
economic effects of advertising made at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration under a grant from 
Mrs. Alfred W. Erickson, of New York, 
has been presented in a book of 1028 
pages, and copies are obtainable by 
printers and others interested in the 
study of advertising which represents 
an investment of about $2,000,000,000 
annually in the United States. Since the 
study required the work of a staff under 
the direction of Prof. Neil H. Borden, 
of Harvard University, over a period of 
four and one-half years, the gift of Mrs. 
Erickson was insufficient to defray all 
expenses and supplemental funds were 


drawn from other research funds of the 
school. 

Analyses of thousands of case histo- 
ries of advertising were made in addi- 
tion to hundreds of interviews, besides 
pages of records running into the thou- 
sands as well as numerous studies of 
industries. Data were divided into seven 
sections to convey to readers the effec- 
tiveness of advertising as a profit tool 
for businessmen; the effect of adver- 
tising on the demand for products and 
services; on the costs of products and 
services; on the range and quality of 
products available and consumer choice; 
on investment and national income; the 
relationship of advertising to prices and 
pricing practices, and ethical aspects of 
advertising. 

This book, “The Economic Effects of 
Advertising,” which is in a class by 
itself, has been published by Richard D. 
Irwin, Incorporated, and is priced at 
$5.00. Copies may be obtained through 
THE INLAND PRINTER’s book department. 


THE VARIOUS PROBLEMS Of packaging 
are dealt with comprehensively in the 
1942 Packaging Catalog, recently issued 
by the Packaging Catalog Corporation 
of New York City. The catalog contains 
638 pages, classified into seventeen sec- 
tions, and, reducing much packaging in- 
formation to a formula, six charts 
which provide pertinent data at a 
glance. 

One of the charts, treating with types 
of wrapping materials, will prove par- 
ticularly helpful to packagers faced with 
the problem of finding a new material 
to supplant a type no longer available. 

The seventeen sections of the catalog 
are classified as Design Principles; 
Packaging Law; Paper Containers; 
Wood, Leatherette, and Pottery; Bags; 
Rigid Plastic Sheeting; Wrappings; 
Metal Containers; Glass Containers; 
Closures; Molded Plastics; Displays; 
Labels, Seals, and Tags; Printing; Ad- 
hesives; Machinery and Supplies; Ship- 
ping; and Directory. 

Important changes in any of the laws 
affecting packaging have been noted, 
but detailed information on Govern- 
ment rulings, priorities, et cetera, is not 
given, as these matters are unsettled. 

“Packaging Catalog” is priced at $5, 
and is obtainable through the book de- 
partment of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


MOopERN PHOTOGRAPHY devotes many 
pages of its eleventh annual edition to 
the subject of war, featuring official 
photographs taken by the British Gov- 
ernment. War photos comprise one of 
the three divisions of the book, with 
“Peace” and “The World Goes On” as 
the other two sections. 

Nearly 200 outstanding photographs 
are included in the volume, from Amer- 
ica, Canada, China, Great Britain, and 
Japan, including a large number of 
news photographs. Striking are eight 
color photographs, covering a variety of 
subjects. 

The book contains 120 pages, and is 
published by The Studio Publications, 
of New York City. Priced at $3.50 a 
copy, it is available through the book 
department of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Specimen Review 





Won. J. KELLER Company, Buffalo, New 
York.—Your ability to produce illustra- 
tive material effectively is demonstrated 
by your folder, “Between Mermaids and 
Oil Burners There Can Be Little Anal- 
ogy.” The illustrations drive home the 
message of the text which explains Ful- 
tone, your improved method of litho- 
graphic reproduction. With two difficult 
subjects—the beautiful girl and an oil 
burner—you show how unusual 
richness and definition of de- 
tail can be given to illustra- 
tions. With a short fold which 
gives the title of the folder a 
“teaser” effect, the four pages 
in two colors make an effective 
layout, full of originality. 

W. C. Hamitton & Sons, of 
Miquon, Pennsylvania.—Most 
appropriate and timely is the 
issue of “The Constitution of 
the United States” in the form 
of a case-bound book. The vol- 
ume which contains the entire 
Constitution and many amend- 
ments is set in a version of 
Caslon Old Style. Good spac- 
ing and liberal margins, with 
a limited use of red for a sec- 
ond color, make the book an 
attractive keepsake. The cover, 
which carries the title in a 
single line of Ultra Bodoni 
capitals overprinting the eagle 
shield in blue, makes a strik- 
ing design on the white laid 
paper and the flag-red back- 
bone. The lack of a title page 
in a book of this type leaves 
us with the feeling that some- 
thing is missing. 

ALLEN, LANE & Scort, of 
Philadelphia.—Your blotter 
“stands out” by the simple ex- 
pedient of attaching a small 
piece of paper to one corner, 
in simulation of a miniature 
folder, to focus attention upon 
the blotter’s advertising mes- 
sage. Your copy on the cover 
of the attached folder, “A few 
words about ‘Neglecting Cus- 
tomers’,” and, inside, across 
the double-page _ spread, 
“DON’T! ... You'll need them 
later on,” is punchy. Copy on 
the blotter, set in three boxes, 
should stimulate the recipient 
to inform his customers WHY 
they cannot be supplied now; 
WHAT to do to meet present 
restrictions; and HOW they 
can make what they have last 
longer. With blotter in red and 


CORRELATED PROJECT OF THE ART 
AND PRINTING DEPTS. OF GARFIELD 
HIGH SCHOOL, OF AKRON, OHIO. 
PRINTING BY ROBERT LEWIS PIATT. 


BY J.L. FRAZIER 


Items submitted must be sent to this department flat, not rolled 


or folded, and marked “For Criticism.” Replies about specimens can't be mailed 


green on white stock, the gray “folder,” 
printed in dark gray, is made to stand 
out effectively. 

A. D. Cook, INCORPORATED, of Law- 
renceburg, Indiana.—Full codperation 
by you, as the buyer of printing, with 
the printer, L. A. Braverman, and the 
artist, Lumen Martin Winter, both of 
Cincinnati, is evident in your catalog, 
“Cook Wells and Well Equipment.” You 


How Small Industries 


COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


A red American eagle simulates a warplane on this booklet cover, flying 
against background of blue. Designed by Hixson-O’Donnell, New York City 


JULY 
TUE WED THU| FRIJSAT 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


have shown that material which so often 
appears uninteresting can be handled 
most effectively. Thirty-six pages and 
cover, printed in three colors, amber, blue, 
and black, and bound with amber plastic, 
have resulted in a most attractive cata- 
log. The frontispiece is a double spread 
which is mural in treatment—it typifies 
the biblical version of the well while in 
the background are shown the five dif- 
ferent ways of drilling a well. 
The reader is carried into the 
manufacturer’s story in a 
pleasing manner. Intelligent 
use of color throughout the 
catalog has added interest to 
the story. 

J1m SmIpL, Gunnison, Colo- 
rado.—Congratulations on 
your blotter, “Let’s Win the 
War.” It is of dramatic de- 
sign—a real eye-arrester. In 
small type in upper left-hand 
corner you ask four good 
questions—‘‘Need tires for 
your car?’—is one, but all 
are unimportant as compared 
with winning the war. Copy 
following, “Sure, but you 
aren’t the only one, brother. 
And all that stuff is second- 
ary. The main (underscored) 
thing is—LET’S WIN THE 
WAR.” These four words are 
in thirty-six-point extra bold 
block caps, also in blue, but 
surrounded by thumbnail 
sketches of cannons belching 
and air bombers diving, these 
in red. Company name and 
address in lower right-hand 
corner are small but will be 
seen, thanks to the interest 
of the copy and its dramatic, 
colorful presentation. 

THE KiInG-Barr Press, of 
Worcester, Massachusetts.— 
Convenient and helpful is the 
correspondence folder you 
have designed to help the 
busy executive keep abreast 
of his daily outgoing corre- 
spondence. Fashioned prop- 
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erly of glossy-finished card 
stock, the size 9 by 13 inches, 
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it is convenient for holding 
letters, the words “Letters to 
be answered TODAY,” on the 
cover, as well as the recipi- 
ent’s name, being effectively 
displayed. Yellow stock, stip- 
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Rubber plates printed the illustration on this calendar page, designed 
by printing students of Garfield High School, Akron. Colors, green, tan. 
Excellence of the work reflects the ability of Merle A. Clark, teacher 


pled, resembles coarse cloth, 
and, with printing in red and 
dark green, the general effect 
is excellent. Further interest 
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CMnNeT 


ADVE WGK APHIC 





Good typography is the correct dress for 
any printed message. It is a courtesy to 
those who are asked to read whatever an 
advertiser has to say—a courtesy un- 
consciously reciprocated through good 


typography’s power of positive appeal. 


( MARCH «¢ 1942 


WEIMER TYPESETTING COMPANY INC 


LAGE 14 
y / 


162 MURPHY BUILDING INDIANAPOLIS 


D. a  o 





P klet issued by Weimer Typesetting Company. 
Stock is peach, printing black and orange. Wide band is black 





DON'T BLACKOUT 
YOUR ADVERTISING 


In just a few days you will receive 
your copy of our SPRING issue of 


eM Pa 8:5 3-3 O NS 


It tells how printing and advertising 

may help you solve wartime problems 

Watch for it... Read it... Enjoy it 
McCORMICK-ARMSTRONG CO., WICHITA, KANS. 


Rrighten Gt With Color 


Posial-size mailing card of the McCormick-A trong Company. 
To ph color, bott band is bright red, printed in reverse 








A FIRST-CLASS PRINTER 
can save you money. . Because of his 
broad experience, his skilled craftsmen 
give you the benefit of increases in pro- 
duction that modern equipment affords 

This means on-time deliveries; 


a saving in money. 


E.0. HODGE PRINTING COMPANY 


Euctia-Seventy-First Building + Cleveland + HEndersen 3031 


WHEAE PRINTING OF THE BETTER TYPE IS DONE TO THE 


De: 
Y- = 





Mailing card of E. O. Hodge Printing Comp ting is in red, 
with the novel illustrations in blue-gray. The stock is white 
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is introduced by the silhouette 
illustration of a busy executive 
dictating to his stenographer be- 
low the lettering. Suggestions on 
how to improve the quality of 
correspondence, and six funda- 
mental rules of good letter-writ- 
ing on the two inside pages, are 
excellent and nicely composed. It 
is interesting to note the front 
page was produced by a combina- 
tion of letterpress and silk-screen. 

ARTHUR H. Farrow, of Newark, 
New Jersey.—You submit a fine 
array of specimens of small every- 
day items far and away superior 
to the general run of such work. 
Few printers in this field have 
so many characterful and up-to- 
date types, few appreciate as do 
you the advantages of good qual- 
ity colored papers, few have the 
ability to use them as well. For a 
thousand four-page 6- by 9-inch 
folders the difference in cost be- 
tween a good sheet of colored 
stock and a cheap sheet of white 
antique is a trifle. We hesitate to 
point out flaws—there are so few 
in so many items, but here goes 
for one: The red for printing 
“Christmas Concert’”’ on the 
Brothers College Glee Club card 
is much too strong in relation to 
the green otherwise used and the 
difference is the more pronounced 
with the name line printed in 
green from delicate Huxley Ver- 
tical, “Christmas Concert” being 
in bold Onyx, or equivalent. 

THE ADVERTISING AGENCIES SER- 
vICE CoMPANY, New York City.— 
With the twelve sheets of your 
1942 calendar you have shown 


you can feel the raindrops on the 
April sheet, and even skyrockets 
are popping out of the July sheet. 
Holidays are set off by special 
typographic pictures—a turkey 
printed in color over the Thanks- 
giving date. Plastic-bound, with 
a cord for hanging, this calendar 
should hold its place on the recip- 
ient’s office wall throughout the 
entire year. Your zeal to make a 
typographic picture of each sheet 
has in some instances over- 
shadowed the utility value of the 
page as a calendar. 

MASTER TYPOGRAPHERS, St. Louis, 
Missouri.—You ring the bell—and 
how!—with your 8%- by 5%-inch 
blotter featuring an illustration of 
one corner of a desk blotter. Ex- 
tending from top, the one corner 
showing being near bottom of 
blotter, it is very effective in green 
with brown simulating leather 
edging and corner piece. Your 
striking and excellent business 
card facsimile in green and black 
—we believe, full size—stands out 
well in white rectangle (stock) 
cut in the green of the desk blot- 
ter on which it appears to lay. 
Brown printing of a wood block 
showing grain simulates desk top 
not covered by big blotter. “This 
blotter was made up and printed 
entirely from type material and 
wood blocks, just a reminder of 
Master’s versatility,” printed in 
black across and near bottom of 
blotter, will interest many recip- 
ients. It is really more than a re- 
minder, an idea! Indeed, star or- 
naments and rules overprinting 
in black the brown edging and 


Printing, on this envelope, is in black against a background of light brown rules 


your ability to create unusual ty- 
pographic effects. Each page uti- 
lizes a new arrangement—layout, 
type faces, and colors are varied. 
The 12%4- by 10%-inch page per- 
mitted the use of good sized 
figures for the calendar and also 
permitted the inclusion of the 
previous and future month on 
each sheet. Each month has a 
treatment in keeping with the 
weather—one can see the snow 
flakes on the January sheet, you 
can almost hear the wind howl 
when the March sheet is seen, 


corner piece of desk blotter illus- 
tration give an excellent repre- 
sentation of the characteristic 
embossing of the real article. A 
masterful achievement. 

H. L. Rucctes & Company, of 
Chicago.—Your new stationery is 
interesting, attractive, and strik- 
ing. Featured on both is a single 
line cut effectually representing 
a composing stick. About 3% 
inches long, it is printed in red 
framing on the letterhead name, 
address, and telephone number 
which are printed in black. Placed 
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The cover design, two large “V”s 
in red against a background of 
blue, which form a “W,” is force- 
ful. The blue could have been a 
trifle lighter to get better con- 
trast with the black reverse band 
at the base. Inside pages, which 
carry text matter printed over a 
light blue background, look well, 
although type measures are ex- 
tremely wide for the ten-point 
sans-serif type, even though good 
leading is used. Signatures on the 
giant center spread and the final 
text pages would appear less 
crowded if more space had been 
allowed between the firm name 
and the address lines. A good rule 
to follow in such instances is to 
allow as much space between 
lines as is used between the in- 
dividual characters in the letter- 
spaced lines. You have produced 
a timely piece of advertising for 
use in the present crisis. 
WILLIAM J. KELLER COMPANY, of 
Buffalo, New York.—One of the 
neatest utilizations of the war- 
time motif we’ve seen is in your 
promotional twelve-page booklet 
recently issued. Particularly strik- 
ing is the booklet’s cover, with a 


Discriminating buyers of typography have 
been telling others of our skill and of our 
reasonable charges. * Why not call us in on 
your next type problem? We know you'll 
not regret it... others haven't. « Each mem- 
ber of our staff has no less than 22 years of 
experience in advertising typography...the 
result of this is injected into every assign- 
ment. from a single line reproduction proof 
to a full page advertisement or a booklet. 


MASTER TYPOGRAPHERS 


709 Pine Street « CHestnut 4171 
Night Service at Day Rates 


Circle at top and band at bottom of this mail- 
ing card of M Typograph St. Louis, are 
in red; rest of printing is black. An exagger- 
ated type slug emphasizes nature of service 


TOPICS IN 10 POINT 





Front cover of house-organ of The Lund Press, Minneapo- 
lis. The wide band above is blue; narrow band is in red 


to the right of center, the word 
“printers,” repeated several times, 
forms a band leading off from the 
bottom corners of the cut. Liberal 
white space above the cut, matching 
that at sides, permits it to stand 
out, increases effectiveness. On the 
envelope only the name is inside 
stick illustration, address and tele- 
phone number being directly below. 
In contrast with usual method it is 
arranged vertically near left-hand 
edge of envelope, increasing striking 
force. Only one serious error is made, 
that being using no caps in line re- 
peating “printers” on letterhead and 
the words of address on envelope. 
This idiosyncrasy obtained a fair— 
and only a fair—vogue a decade ago, 
is seldom followed of late. That backs 
up the position of this reviewer that 
there is little if any merit in the idea. 

WHITTINGHAM PRINTING COMPANY, 
of Los Angeles.—‘‘The times are 
changed and we have changed with 
them.” This theme, which you have 
used in your sixteen-page folder of 
1l- by 8%-inch size, drives home 
with force the fact that your organi- 
zation has kept pace with the times 
and that, with the rapidly changing 
conditions of war times, your com- 
pany will be prepared to serve its 
customers to the best advantage. 


Size of this business card is 41/4 by 21% inches. 
Reverse initials, black printing, on brown band 


crayon-drawn Army pursuit plane 
swooping diagonally across the 8%- 
by 11-inch page, its three guns spit- 
ting red fire. Title of booklet, in red 
and blue type, “Working With In- 
dustry to Win the War,” is timely, 
impressive. Clever copy tie-in with 
the instruments of war as applied to 
good printing is found on each inside 
page. On one is seen an anti-aircraft 
listening device, line-cut in blue 
from a crayon drawing, with its tie- 
in, “Dependability, Accuracy, and 
Speed.” Following pages carry simi- 
lar illustrations of heavy artillery, a 
monster tank, a naval destroyer, 
anti-aircraft artillery, a “jeep,” a 
torpedo boat, and a machine gun 
with its gun crew. Copy on each page 
is held to a minimum space, about 
30 per cent, with the remainder of 
the page area given over to the dra- 
matic illustrations. The short quo- 
tation from Daniel Webster, “God 
grants liberty only to those who love 
it, and who are always ready to 
guard and defend it,” on inside back 
cover finishes off the great job beau- 
tifully and artistically. 

THE YORK CLUB OF PRINTING HOUSE 
CRAFTSMEN, of York, Pennsylvania.— 
We have learned to expect the un- 
usual in your promotion, and the 
Thirteenth Annual Ladies’ Night 
program is no exception. Fashioned 

like a paper sample book, it could 
well have been used for Strath- 
more’s promotion. A codperative 
effort by members of the club, the 
fine hand of Howard N. King is 
suggested. For the cover, a 25- by 
9-inch sheet of two-sided stock— 
slate-blue, outside; light blue, in- 
side—was folded twice to make a 
folder 8% by 9 inches. The die- 
cut extension from the center 
section folded to form a pocket 
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Insignia of the armed forces feature this cover of ‘Typo 
Graphic,”” house-organ of Edwin H. Stuart, of Pittsburgh 


“HE JUST FOUND OUT Hodge Printing 
COSTS LESS THAN HE THOUGHT” 


Clever mailing card of Hodge Printing Company, Cleveland 
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for six four-page folders, utilizing the 

| full range of colors available in the 

Re m fee m 2 r Bo a ¥r a ae r or e particular stock, is a worthy idea. These 

folders—“The President Speaks”; “The 

December 7, 1941. Menu”; “P. T. Barnum Presents (floor 

o6e@e — Put the land of the Rising Sun in Total Eclipse and bury the show), et cetera—were appropriately 

axe in the Axis tyrants. given different treatments. The four- 

page section on rose stock, carrying a 

BRS ee a ean : F Christmas message, stitched in at the 
vi wi 

Piles our people and sn tr eee pase Pa a age fold to left of pocket, and the four-page 

such tyrants. Our men and plant stand ready to serve and are serving section with the membership list and 

h and wh possible for VICTORY! credit to the committees to the right, 














indi also are interesting, commendable fea- 
CASLON PRESS, ec. + tet tures. Bearing a reindeer illustration in 
Printcraft Building District 1373 Washington, D. C. Spencerian script te chnique and printed 
in silver, with type in blue, the cover is 
a knockout—characterful and impres- 
sive. Finished off with red and white 
cord run through fold and bow-tied, the 
piece is a remarkable example of ad- 
vanced craftsmanship. 

GENTRY PRINTING COMPANY, Of Chi- 
cago.—Your mailing folder featured by 
a full-size facsimile of the front page 
of the Chicago Daily News of Novemker 
11, 1918, screaming headline and all, 
with the date encircled in red, makes 
a smashing appearance as illustration 
on another page demonstrates. Your in- 
stitutional message, printed in red ink 
in the white space left from irregular 
routing of the black plate, ties in with 
the heading, “This war will end, too,” 
effectively, the first paragraph reading, 
‘if we all do our part. .. . The big job 
immediately ahead is, of course, to win 

Z j ' the war, definitely and quickly.” Ap- 
pealing, also, are portions of the copy 

ave MAN Ss HOURS wel. message, for instance: “In the mean- 

ge ze g AY rr E lw G time we can’t forget the customer is the 
life-blood of business. Perhaps you can’t 

Contrast the time cc d by a sal making a routine call fill orders now, but periodical remi nders 
with the time required to read a printed message. The cost of the to keep them remembering you will pay 
printed message, which will reach thousands, is equivalent to the big dividends when the ‘war ends.’ 
expense of just a few personal calls... Let us help you design Many large tirms during World War I 
a series of advertisements that will save you time and money. had the foresight to keep their names 
before their customers. ... They are 

a a Phone JAckson 7261 among the leaders today. Others, many 

for your Country's sake, Khe Franklin Printing Company of them formerly large and famous... . 

USE PRINTED MATTER icici seitess Acted have gone. They waited until after the 

for economy's sake. 416 WEST MAIN STREET « « LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY war to advertise. We can help you put 

into print any ideas you may have. Or, 

Three blotters which portray the ‘V for Victory’ motif with excellent effect. The blotter at top if you are too busy, or creative staff 
of page is by The Caslon Press of Washington, D. C. Second blotter is by the Acme Printing Com- can do it for you.” The foregoing is 
pany, of Louisville, Kentucky, and the third blotter shown is by the Franklin Printing Com- Quoted because space doesn’t permit of 
pany also of Louisville. All three blotters made use of the national colors in their composition a SuUfficiently large reproduction to be 
read comfortably. The illustration is of 


the full inner spread (entire sheet) ; is 
folded three times for mailing. 
WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, Of St. Louis. 


—Due to the great number of type faces 
VALE Lb foundry and the constant addition of new mate- 


ACME PRINTING COMPANY 510 South Brook Street . Telephone JAckson 6267 Louisville, Ky. 
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rial, the planning of a type specimen 

book for the typographic plant becomes 

a complex problem. With your recent 

“Type Reference Book” you have con- 

e densed into forty-eight pages the show- 

tmporled ing of almost 250 different type faces 

to make a convenient and practical type 

AVAILABLE FOR REPRODUCTION PROOFS AND wi Mei kenge oe 
a 5 - 

Ts style, will be a constant reminder of 

your ability to produce striking typog- 

raphy. The gray paper stock resists soil 

ROCHESTER MONOTYPE COMPOSITION CO. and furnishes a pleasing background 

- for the color combination—a cerise for 

the word “type” and black for the re- 

verse ribbon which carries the words 

“Reference Book.” On the first six pages 


SOLD IN LINES, AS SORTS OR IN MADE-UP JOBS 





17 SOUTH AVENUE, ROCHESTER, XH. ¥. 


Catalog of Rochester Monotype Composition Company, . New York. Stock tan, color russet 
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of the specimens, your listing of the 
entire typographic material of your 
plant in one line showings must impress 
the customer with the completeness of 
your equipment. These lines are merely 
the names of the type faces set in the 
actual type faces, with a six-point line 
listing the sizes available. Part II of the 
book, which shows one line specimens, 
for the most part in thirty-six-point 
size—but assembled in groups such as: 
light-face and medium; medium and 
bold-face; script, cursive, swash; old- 
time faces; and other classifications— 
provides the user without a knowledge 
of type names an opportunity to see all 
the type faces with similar design at 
one glance. Part III provides a large 
enough mass of the various sizes of 
body types for one to test their com- 
parative legibility. Your showing of the 
rules and decorative material has been 
limited to three pages, and no doubt 
this will save you from the decorative 
urge of customers. Included as the last 
page of the book is a simplified copy- 
fitting chart which requires little ex- 
planation. You have produced an ideal 
type book—well planned for the aver- 
age customer’s use—but layout men will 
want more complete showings of type 
sizes and alphabets for their work. The 
old problem—where to stop? 

THE JOHNSTON PRINTING & ADVERTISING 
Company, of Dallas, Texas——-The menu 
booklet “Complimenting the British 
Ambassador to the United States” is 
highly complimentary to you. On the 
61%4- by 9-inch extension cover the copy 
above quoted appears in black beneath 
illustrations of American and British 
flags in red and blue. Bottom edge of 
cover, as well as that of all inside pages 
which, like cover, are of white antique 
stock, is deckled. Type matter, except 
for a display line here and there, is 
black, neatly composed, readable. Six- 
point rules spaced six points apart, 
printed in red and blue, are the main 
decorative motif, used particularly at 
top and bottom of pages. Between them, 
on page 2, halftone print on coated 
stock is tipped between the two bands, 
print being width rules are long. This 
features portraits of the President and 
King George with copy in panel below 
reading “Two Leaders—two Nations— 
two Peoples—united for the preserva- 
tion of Freedom and the Rights of Man 
throughout the world.” Page 4 carries 
a fine portrait of Lord Halifax similarly 
treated, with biographical matter fac- 
ing. Most interesting part is the center 
spread, menu on left-hand page, pro- 
gram on right. Near top a band of three 
three-point rules leads in from edge of 
left-hand edge of page for about an 
inch followed closely by word “Menu” 
in blue. In line near center fold the 
emblem of the United States appears in 
blue and red. Right-hand page is re- 
peat in reverse position with seal of 
Britain near center fold. Along bottom 
of page festooned table top is illus- 
trated in blue with bowl of red flowers 
in center. The names of those at this 
speakers’ table are printed, reading up- 
wards, from the position at which they 
are seated. An idea for getting more out 
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WAR ENDS; 


Washington, D. C, Nov. 11.-President Wilson issued a forma! proclamation at 10 o'clock this morning as follows: 
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err if we all do our part........ The big job immediately ahead is, of course, to win 
con taped oe the war, definitely and quickly. 
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Peme Comenenee 
=< BUT ..... 

os In the meantime we can't forget the customer is the life-blood of business. Perhaps 
you can’t fill orders now, but periodical remindera to keep them remembering you 
will pay big dividends when the “ war ends” 





















Many large firms during World War One had the foresight to keep their names 
before their customers .... They are among the leaders today. Others, many +S. 
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of them formerly large and famous have gone. They waited antil after Levee ‘Seen satin 
= 
the war to advertise. =e 
SSS 

The case history is before us, definite and clear Keep the name alive or perish. = 
SSS 
We can help you put into print any ideas you may have. Or, if you are too buay. ISS 
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our creative staff can do it for you. 









If you would like to talk it over, call 






GENTRY PRINTING COMPANY 
Polk and Sherman Streets, Chicago 
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Background for this unusual mailing piece, measuring 19 by 24 inches, is the ‘Armistice’ copy of 
the Chicago “Daily News.’ Center was routed out to provide space for its own institutional copy by 
the Gentry Printing Company of Chicago. The copy and the script headline are in red. While the 
use of the “Daily News” is restricted, newspapers in other cities would undoubtedly permit 
printers to make use of this idea elsewhere, localizing it, of course, with use of their own newspapers 















HEAVENLY FATHER, WE GIVE THEE THANKS 






FOR THE MANY BENEFITS WE HAVE ENJOYED 






UNDER THE CONSTITUTION OF OUR COUNTRY. 






ESPECIALLY ARE WE GRATEFUL FOR THE FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND LIBERTY 














OF CONSCIENCE WHICH IT GUARANTEES. WE ALSO BESEECH THEE, GREAT 














GOD, TO FREE THE MINDS AND HEARTS OF MEN FROM MISUNDERSTANDING 


















AND GREED, SO THEY MAY REBUILD OUR WORLD IN A SPIRIT OF JUSTICE. 









This striking and unusual simulation of the American Flag originally adorned a combination greet- 
ing card and fiftieth anniversary announcement of the Blied Printing and Office Equipment Company 
of Madison, Wisconsin. The printed lines forming the flag’s stripes are in red, and the field of stars 
is deep blue, with the stars themselves a lighter shade of blue. Stock used is white enameled 
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I PLEDGE allegiance to 
the flag of the United 
States of America and 
to the Republic for 


one nation 
indivisible 


This Pledge of Allegiance design is by a stu- 
dent of R. Randolph Karch, Printing High School 
of Cincinnati. The “V” is in blue, printing red 


of programs is the small leaflet, “Ques- 
tions for Lord Halifax,” inserted just 
inside front cover. Interesting, also, is 
the eight-page supplement giving text 
of principal addresses. Fifty copies of 
this supplement were printed after the 
banquet for Lord Halifax and principal 
guests. 

MID-STATE PRINTING ComPANy, Of Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri.—Congratulations 
on the half-dozen school catalogs and 
view books. Dimensions of several are 
relatively large, not only making them 
impressive but permitting big halftone 
illustrations. In most cases, too, these 
bleed off and by making use of marginal 
space are even larger. While layout and 
typography are of prime importance in 


“UAQUA 


Colors used in the cover of this Jaqua Company 
house-organ are warm brown for team, plow- 
man, and name, against mottled and solid blue 


such work, fine presswork is most im- 
portant and in that respect your crafts- 
men cover themselves with glory. We 
particularly admire the 1114- by 14-inch 
William Woods College book. In conse- 
quence of dramatic grouping of halftones 
it is the most interesting. The border of 
the extension cover, a halftone extending 
from edges to from 2% to 3 inches inside 
illustrating numerous school girls inter- 
mingled and in various activities, is very 
effective in gray. School name and ad- 
dress are effectively overprinted in black 
near the bottom. Within the border a 
four-color print 5% by 9 inches is so 
securely glued on it appears printed in a 
blind-stamped panel of the rough cover 
stock. The dramatic effect of inside pages 





YORK TRADE 
COMPOSITOR 


Published monthly by The York Composition Co. 
This is May issue, volume eleven and number nine 


(jet Your Man! x 


Paris Printing has a NEW APPEAL 
this spring! Can't you SENSE it? Something 
VITAL, VIBRANT, VIVACIOUS! Pert little type 
faces, palpitating with ZZZZZZING! Our Print- 
ing is LILTING . . . LOVABLE! Let us put RO- 
MANCE into YOUR direct mail. Let us plan 
breathlessly lovely brochures to run the interest 
of your clients up to the TRUE-LOVE stage. Our 
layouts CATCH ALL EYES—especially masculine. 
DO YOU NEED MORE CUSTOMERS? Come 
to us—we'll help you GET YOUR MANI 


Harrison 1534 


a Paris Printing Company 


1535 WALNUT ST. Kansas City, Me. 


Amusing copy which appeared on inside back 
cover of Paris Printing Company house-organ. 
Printing is in dark blue upon light blue stock 


is achieved not only by big illustrations 
but by combinations of shapes and 
grouping at angles. The page size also 
permitted generous white areas, another 
fine feature. The offset printed cover of 
the 11%4- by 12%-inch Lindenwood Col- 
lege Bulletin is also decidedly impressive. 
The all-over background of blue sky and 
white clouds is striking and beautiful. 
Name and address in one line across the 
top in black don’t handicap the picture, 
a tower surmounted with college name in 
neon lights and some ground and trees 
being all along bottom. A large airliner, 
also in black, soars high in the heavens. 
You deserve much praise for the general 
excellence of the routine work, also for 
the new ideas of treatment. 
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WHITE SPACE A 


a was when ad- 


vertisers felt that they were not getting their mon- 
ey’s worth unless every available patch of white 
space was covered with words and pictures. Now- 


POWERFUL FACTOR 


adays, buyers of printing realize that it is the part 
of wisdom to let good paper play its full part, 
along with typography, art work, and color. Since 
the not-so-distant day when David Wark Griffith 
suggested the great possibilities of the close-up in 
motion pictures, there has been a constantly grow- 
ing awareness of the power of detail in art. Where 
the old-time calendar illustrators painted an elab- 


Cc y is a soft green, decoration in reverse. Succeeding pages reflect typographical excellence 





Cover color of this house-organ of York C 
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Me Proof room” 














Ships and Flags 

What would you take this to mean: 
“American flag ship’? I am a news- 
paper proofreader, and encountered it 
recently on a rush galley. I let it go as 
three separate words, but I think some 
compounding was needed.—Tennessee. 

The conductor of Proofroom has 
more than once been laughed at as 
a compounding bug, and hopes to 
live to be laughed at many times 
more—because every hoot helps to 
plant in the public mind realization 
that compounding must be done. If 
it is not indicated visibly in script 
or type, it has to be done in the 
reader’s mind. In speech it is done 
constantly, through vocal inflection. 
You say paper box to mean a box of 
paper; you squeeze the words in 
together, “paper-box,” to indicate a 
box to hold papers. Now: 

These three words, “American flag 
ship,” could possibly be used with 
either of two meanings: a ship un- 
der the American flag, or the flag- 
ship of an American naval force. 
Quite possibly the context gave a 
clue to the meaning—and probably 
it was the former of the two just in- 
dicated as possibilities. But sure 
expression could have been gained 
by using the proper one of these 
two styles: “American-flag ship,” 
“American flagship.” Compounding 
is no joke. 


Books for Proofreaders 

What is the best book for a begin- 
ning proofreader to study?—New York. 

There are a number of good and 
helpful books; send for THE INLAND 
PRINTER’S list. If I had to name one 
out of the lot, it would be Highton’s 
“Practical Proofreading.” 


Responsibility 

Please answer me this: How responsi- 
ble is a proofreader?—South Dakota. 

In few words, a proofreader is re- 
sponsible in exact proportion to the 
opportunity given him. That is, if 
he is asked simply to check with 
copy, accurate checking with copy 
lets him out. An error in the final 


BY EDWARDN. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and 


printing is not his fault if it is com- 
mitted in the copy. This is the “fol- 
low copy, even out the window” 
principle. It puts all responsibility 
up to the writer, the editor, and the 
copy reader. But if the proofreader 
is supposed to check on office style, 
any departure from that style may 
properly be called his fault. If the 
office permits him to correct errors 
of grammar, punctuation, division, 
capitalization, and so on—why, then 
errors in those matters lie at his 
door, and he cannot disclaim re- 
sponsibility. In short, the proof- 
reader’s responsibility depends en- 
tirely upon the office system of con- 
ferring opportunity. 
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Copper RIVETS 


by ©. BYRON COPPER 


The average man’s opinions 
are governed more by his 
prejudices than by sound 
reasoning. 

The world most readily 
relies upon the man of 
marked self-reliance. 

In trying to be funny many 
people only make them- 
selves ridiculous. 

Great men were never great 
because faultless, but great 
despite their faults. 

In every organization there 
is an inner circle to which 
only the worthy are 
admitted. 

Most people react toward 
others more or less as others 
have rated them. 

One is as often guilty of 
that which no one suspects 
as he is condemned for that 
of which he is not guilty. 
The unthinking majority is 
ever dominated by the 
thinking minority. 

That man knows something 
who occasionally admits 
he knows nothing. 

No man is wholly honest to 
whom the payment of a 
debt is vexatious. 








will be answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be sent by mail 





Economy in Marking 

Do you use one mark or two to indi- 
cate that a word broken by a space is 
to be closed up, or two parts of a solid 
compound brought together?—ZIndiana. 

Use of a single mark saves the 
second mark; on the other hand, 
use of the two marks (like paren- 
theses lying down) does make the 
mark more noticeable. Use one 
where it does the work; two where 
a stronger showing is desired. For 
myself, I always use two. 


Missing Quotes 

Some things in your department stick 
in my mind because I like them so 
much, and some because I dislike them 
so much. One that impressed me last- 
ingly was your comment on quotes or 
other type distinctions for names of 
ships. You quoted a newspaper story 
about “the sinking of the I’m Alone in 
the Gulf of Mexico.” Correctly, you re- 
marked to the effect that no one could 
be sure from that set-up just what was 
the name of the ship. Recently I came 
upon a somewhat similar situation: 
“Best sellers like Dracula and the 
Werewolf of London.”—Ohio. 

Yes, this is a little obscure. A per- 
son not knowing in advance the 
titles of the plays might conceiv- 
ably be puzzled. It is better to set off 
titles of books, plays, ships, et cetera, 
with some typographical device of 
differentiation, such as italics or 
quotation marks. 


We Go Collegiate 


You asked for opinions on semantics. 
Here are some, from a college student 
who reads your column regularly. I am 
studying journalism at the University 
of Washington, and find your depart- 
ment a great help on technical points 
of English. 

Semantics is useful to me in my 
everyday life. Without it, I would be 
puzzled or irrationally partial in the 
face of all the arguments and discus- 
sion now going on. With its aid, it is 
possible for me to see what the arguers 
are talking about, if anything, and if 
they aren’t, WHY they aren’t. 

Stuart Chase popularized semantics 
in “The Tyranny of Words” for public 
discussion. There is nothing in the book 
that more eminent authorities can dis- 
agree with, but the scope is narrow. 
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Try reading I. S. Hayakawa’s “Lan- 
guage in Action.” It sets forth a clear, 
definite program that the writer can 
put into his ordinary work and thought. 
If you really want to sweat, but learn 
something, wade through Alfred Ko- 
rzybski’s “Science and Sanity,” a learned 
tome, but worth its weight in gold, I be- 
lieve. (Several readings are necessary 
in places to grasp the meaning.) 

Semantics is not just another pana- 
cea. It resulted from investigation along 
scientific lines into this problem of hu- 
man misunderstanding. It came about 
through the application of the method 
used with such enormous success in 
natural science to the field of language. 

Semantics is a very youthful science. 
As yet, it can do no more than warn us 
writers to watch out for the pitfalls, and 
not get to talking about a word or a 
phrase as if it were a concrete object. 
The other guy thinks of something dif- 
ferent from what you do when you say 
“democracy,” for instance. The remedy, 
so far, is to deal with concrete situa- 
tions instead of abstract words. It works 
wonders. The difficulty is in learning 
not to think with abstract terms. 

Semantics is absolutely priceless for 
someone, such as you, who writes about 
writing —Washington. 

The problems of expression cer- 
tainly are not new. Ambiguity has 
been swimming in inkwells for ages. 
Diction, sentence construction, and 
the niceties of exact expression 
have been studied by generations. 
The one misgiving I have is that 
semantics might tend to turn Eng- 
lish into a merely mechanical, in- 
flected speech. I like to understand 
the spectrum—and also to enjoy 
(perhaps childishly) the beauty of 
the unanalyzed rainbow. 


Taste, not Rule 

What could be worse’n worsen?— 
Wisconsin. 

To worsen is (intransitive) to be- 
come worse, such as the situation 
worsens fast; (transitive) , to make 
worse, as you will only worsen our 
position. It compares with harden, 
soften, tauten, broaden, heighten, 
lessen, stiffen, coarsen, sweeten, 
darken, shorten, lengthen. Compare 
also dishearten, enlighten, and sim- 
ilar forms. There is no rule about 
such words as worsen; you use them 
or dodge them, as you like. 


Clock Specialist? 

No less a writer than Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét produced this: “... the 
caretaker who came in once a week to 
dust and wind the clocks. . .,—New 
Hampshire. 

The meaning is clear enough, but 
it would have been better to have 
said “to dust and to wind the 
clocks.” 


Difficult Distinction 

Can you tell me any way to get the 
difference between “compose” and 
“comprise” fixed in my mind?—Nevada. 

Yes—the hard way, which is gen- 
erally the best way. Memorize the 
two meanings. Drill yourself on 
them. The smaller military units 
compose the army; the army com- 
prises them. To compose is to con- 
stitute, to make up; to comprise is 
to include. As to trick ways of learn- 
ing—well, this department is not so 
keen for them. If they really help 
you, use them; if doing it with mir- 
rors will get you by, lay in a stock of 
mirrors. But true learning is better. 


Problem in Wordsplitting 
How should the word “after” be di- 
vided?—Minnesota. 
According to the big Webster, aft- 
er. So, too, say “How Divide the 
Word.” (Southern Publishers, of 
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GOOD THINGS ARE 
WORTH KEEPING... 


Good things do not come 
easily. Good habits—good 
character—a good savings 
account—good will; these 
are obtained only by those 
who build assiduously, 
carefully, persistently. The 
most elusive of these is 
good will. Yet many at- 
tempt to gain it overnight 
as though there could be 
some magic formula! 
Others, after they have 
gained it, think they can 
hold it without continued 
effort. Constant, intel- 
ligent use of printed sales- 
manship is a necessary 
adjunct in building and 
holding good will. We will 
gladly help you with your 
advertising-printing. 


Provence-Jarrard Co. 


Particular Printers 
PHONE 600 


GREENVILLE,SOUTHCAROLINA 











A mailing piece of the Provence-Jarrard 
Company provided copy for above panel 


Kingsport, Tennessee), and Fred A. 
Sweet’s “Where the Hyphen?” (W. 
J. Barse, Massapequa, New York) — 
because they both follow Webster. 
The word says “aft-er,” meaning 
“more aft”; but I think anyone who 
made it “af-ter,” as it really is pro- 
nounced, could defend himself nice- 
ly. However, authority is on the side 
of aft-er. 


Oddities of Language 

Reading a story in an old magazine, 
just to get rid of a spare half hour, 
I came upon this, which gave me a 
mild kick: “When it,” the meal, “came 
she drank only the coffee.” Isn’t that a 
good example of a misplaced “only”?— 
Maryland. 

It seems so to me. The wisecrack- 
er’s comment would be: “Aha! So 
She did not drink the chops and po- 
tatoes—only the coffee.” To retain 
the construction and correct it, the 
author might have said “When it 
came, she only drank the coffee.” 
That, however, is rather an awk- 
ward way of saying it. Would it not 
have been better to use a few more 
words and say “She drank the cof- 
fee, and left the rest of the meal un- 
touched’”—or something like that? 


Proofroom Records 

Is there not a good deal of unneces- 
sary bother about marking and filing 
proofs?—Kansas. 

Truth to tell, I have seen proof- 
rooms where the keeping of records 
was so elaborate it sometimes in- 
terfered with the work. Proofs 
should be marked so as to show who 
reads them—first reading, first and 
second revise, et cetera; and there 
should be a complete exhibit of the 
job’s history. But the filing should 
be made as simple and automatic 
as possible. Incomplete records are 
no good. 


Indispensable 
Is the proofreading business on its 
way out?—South Carolina. 


There will be changes, of course; 
but just as long as there is printing 
there will have to be proofreading. 


Division—Phwit! 

I encountered this division recently, 
on a proof: “vehem-ently.” Is it good? 
—Missouri. 

The correct division is ve-he- 
ment-ly. The m is the first letter 
of the third syllable, not the last 
letter of the second syllable. If the 
cited division were correct, the word 
would have to be pronounced vehe- 
mently—accent on the “ment.” 


THE INLAND PRINTER for July, 1942 





Typical is this letter from Louis Marini of the Colmar Press, 
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Keep Pecking Away THE BLOTTER WAY It’s Bound to Pay! 















SALESMAN'S: 
CORNER 


By FORREST RUNDELL 


@ Let us take a look at the new 
and rapidly expanding market for 
printing in the Labor Relations 
field. 

Here is the problem: 

Millions of Americans now have 
new jobs in plants manufacturing 
war materials. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of the jobs themselves are 
new. Others are new to the workers 
in them. Furthermore, many are 
being filled by men and women who 
have never before worked in a fac- 
tory. The problem of making 
smooth-working manufacturing 
forces out of polyglot groups such 
as these is stupendous. Yet it must 
be solved. 

To illustrate: suppose the prob- 
lem to be nearer home. Suppose, 
for example, that instead of the air- 
plane industry it was the printing 
industry which had to expand sud- 
denly. Assume that your plant had 
able supervision but that it had to 
recruit inexperienced labor; that 
the most promising help you could 
get was about as follows: For a 
linotype operator, a stenographer 
who could typewrite like a streak; 
for a stonehand, a young fellow 
with a little experience as a carpen- 
ter’s helper; and for a pressman, 
a man just off the farm whose only 
mechanical experience has been 
gained running a tractor, or some 
other farm machinery. 

Imagine trying to produce good 
printing with a motley crew like 
that. Yet this is almost an exact pic- 
ture of the situation faced by our 
war plants, except that they are 
even worse off because of the short- 
age of key men. 
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Now let us see how printing fits 
into the work of building an effi- 
cient manufacturing personnel. 

1. First comes the problem of 
teaching the new worker his job. 
There is no time for him to go 
through a five-year apprenticeship ; 
he must learn fast. Moreover, not 
enough key men are available to 
devote the necessary time to in- 
struct him in all the fine points of 
his work. Therefore industry must 
rely on printed instruction manuals 
—millions of them—to do a ma- 
jor part of the teaching. 

Furthermore, changes in mate- 
rials and improvements in manu- 
facturing methods occur with light- 
ning rapidity. The worker who has 
mastered the operation of his tur- 
ret lathe may suddenly find that a 
new type of material has thrown 
his methods into the discard. In- 
struction manuals offer the only 
means by which he can be kept 
abreast of the latest developments. 

2. The worker will not be happy 
and efficient until he has been fitted 
into his new surroundings; “ori- 
ented” is the word used by indus- 
trial engineers. He needs to know a 
lot about the plant, especially its 
system of promotion and pay in- 
creases. He must learn the shop 
rules, his privileges, and obliga- 
tions. It will help if he gets an un- 
derstanding of the whole organiza- 
tion and the way it fits into the war 
picture. Many firms have printed 
elaborate brochures solely to enable 
the new man to adjust himself to 
life in the plant with the shortest 
possible delay. 

3. To bring workers in various 
departments closer together and to 
help build a spirit of pride in their 
work, many firms foster employe 
house-organs. These are growing 
rapidly in number and size. Some 
are elaborate, others simple. Their 
one common bond is the character 
of their editorial content. They are 
strictly employe papers. Their col- 
umns are filled with homely ref- 
erences to Bill Smather’s new baby, 
the bowling tournament, the four- 
teen pounder that Jake Spifkins al- 
most landed, and other bits that 
let the workers have a chance to 
see their names in print. 





Along with such items go depart- 
mental stories. These may tell how 
one group produced 15 per cent 
more than its quota for the month, 
or how another broke the safety 
record for man-hours worked with- 
out a lost-time accident. Such mate- 
rial stimulates a friendly rivalry 
that increases production and im- 
proves conditions. 

4, “Safety” is a new word to many 
who have never been employed in 
a factory before. The new worker 
knows little about how to avoid ac- 
cidents or how to take care in his 
daily tasks. Both safety posters and 
other printed pieces are needed to 
keep the worker from injury. 

5. Training key men requires 
much printing. Foremen’s manuals, 
industrial engineering publications, 
and texts on the problems of man- 
agement are in great demand. 

6. Inspirational posters are fur- 
nished by the United States Gov: 
ernment. The quantity of these is 
enormous, particularly through the 
“Silence” campaign and the drive 
to sell War Bonds. 

Just a word or two of caution: 

1. Because instruction manuals 
usually need not be complicated 
they can readily be produced by 
most printers. But, while the printer 
may be able to sell the idea that 
a manual would help, the writing 
and planning is so technical in na- 
ture that it must be done entirely 
by the customer. 

2. Brochures designed to “orient” 
the workman usually offer oppor- 
tunities for good printing. Here, 
again, all planning and information 
must come from the customer. At 
the same time there is room for the 
printer to exercise his imagination 
in format and layout. 

3. Safety posters—and 

4, Foremen training and man- 
agement material. Both require 
highly specialized information. 
Both are handled by publishing 
firms with a staff of writers and 
artists expert in such work. The 
market for this type of printing lies 
with the publishers rather than the 
ultimate consumer. 

A lot of industrial printing is 
being sold. Why not try for some 
of it—at least your share? 
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@ AN IMPORTANT PROCESS in obtain- 
ing correct damping on the offset 
press is the one of preparing and 
graining the plate correctly. This is 
both a mechanical and a chemical 
operation, and the general principle 
adopted is to use a fine grain for 
light work and a coarser grain for 
heavier work. The principle of pre- 
paring and graining aluminum 
plates is practically the same as 
with zinc plates, with, of course, the 
exception that in some shops dif- 
ferent chemicals and salts, et cet- 
era, are used for the purpose of sen- 
sitizing and desensitizing. It is, 
therefore, of considerable impor- 
tance in obtaining good results that 
the grain on the plate be varied ac- 
cording to the class of work that 
is at hand. 

Another factor in obtaining a 
good grain is the use of a plate 
abrasive that is uniform in size and 
of such hardness or consistency 
that it will not easily develop into 
sludge. If an abrasive of this type 
is not used, a plate with a sharp, 
even grain cannot be obtained. Un- 
der the microscope, the grain should 
show a close, uniform texture, and 
the sides of the peaks and the hol- 
lows be grained or have a porous 
appearance. On the other hand, if 
an abrasive is used which is not of 
uniform size and becomes slimy in 
appearance after the grainer has 
been in operation for a short period 
of time, the result will be a poorly 
grained plate, consisting of smooth- 
sided scratches of uneven dimen- 
sions, and no amount of skill or care 
on the part of the plate grainer will 
produce from this a plate which will 
give 100 per cent damping satis- 
faction on the press. 

After a plate is grained, the plate- 
maker usually gives it a so-called 
sensitizing bath before coating. If 
this is overdone, or carried to ex- 
cess, much of the original sharp- 
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PLATE GRAINING WITH pH CONTROL 


ness of the grain can be lost. There- 
fore, great care should be taken 
that the acid content of this bath 
is not too strong. 

The introduction of pH control 
placed control of acidity and alka- 
linity on a definite scientific basis 
and enabled one to express acidity 
and alkalinity in numerical values, 
which can be recorded and dupli- 
cated at any time by the same or 
different workers. 

Intensity of heat is expressed as 
degrees on the thermometer scale, 
and density as degrees on the 
Baume scale. Similarly the pH scale 
is used to denote intensity of acid- 
ity and alkalinity. It is unnecessary 
for one to know the exact meaning 
of “degree Fahrenheit” or “degree 
Baume” in order to determine tem- 
perature and density with the nec- 
essary degree of accuracy. 

It is equally unnecessary to know 
the meaning of the term pH to 
make accurate determinations of 
intensity of acidity and alkalinity, 
and for the sake of simplicity we 
will pass over the technical defini- 
tion of this term. The values 0 to 14 
are used to express pH values—by 
which is meant the intensity of 
acidity and alkalinity. 

Acids Neutral Alkalies 
0.1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8.9.10.112.12.13:. 14 

The value pH 7, halfway between 
1 and 14, is the neutral point—that 
is, a solution having a pH of 7 is 
neither acid nor alkalin. The num- 
bers below 7 denote acidity, the in- 
tensity of acidity increasing as the 
numbers decrease. Thus a solution 
of pH 6.8 is very slightly acid, one 
of pH 6.0 is more intensely acid, and 
one of 4.6 is still more intensely 
acid. On the other hand the num- 
bers between 7 and 14 are used to 
denote alkalinity, the intensity of 
alkalinity increasing as the num- 
bers increase. Thus a solution of pH 
7.2 is slightly alkalin, one of pH 8.0 





is more intensely alkalin, and one 
of pH 12.2 is still more intensely 
alkalin. These numbers represent 
absolutely definite degrees of acid- 
ity and alkalinity and, therefore, a 
statement such as “acidity pH 4.2,” 
or “make alkalin to pH 10.5,” has a 
definite meaning which cannot be 
expressed by the terms “slightly 
acid” or “slightly alkalin.” 

The most modern type of colori- 
metric pH outfit is the slide com- 
parator. With this outfit only three 
simple operations are required to 
make pH determinations. First, 
after removing the top of the base, 
three of the test tubes are filled to 
the mark 5cc with the sample to be 
tested, and placed in the holes back 
of the slots in the base. Second, to 
the central tube 0.5cc of indicator 
solution is added, by means of the 
pipette and nipple, and the con- 
tents are thoroughly mixed. Third, 
the color standard slide is then 
placed on the base and moved in 
front of the test samples until a 
color match is obtained. The pH is 
then read off directly from the 
values on the slide. 

The outstanding application of 
pH is in control of the fountain 
water. The function of the fountain 
solution is to keep the plate in op- 
timum condition during the print- 
ing operation. When the acid is too 
weak (too high pH) the non-print- 
ing areas of the plate lose resistance 
to the ink and become greasy. When 
the acid is too strong (too low pH), 
the metal of the plate may be at- 
tacked too rapidly and the albumin 
image may undergo excess swelling 
and lose its receptive properties. 
The fountain solution should there- 
fore be kept at moderate acidity as 
shown by actual pH measurements. 

For water fountain solution you 
would need a Model T. O. slide com- 
parator which comes complete with 
one color slide at the price of $16. 
If additional color slides are needed 
the price for each is $8. 
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For testing the water fountain 
solution pH 4.6 is considered op- 
timum for aluminum plates and pH 
3.8 for zinc plates. If you are using 
zinc plates it would be necessary to 
use a color slide Bromphenol Blue 
pH 3.0 to pH 4.6. If you are using 
aluminum plates a color slide 
Bromcresol Green pH 3.8 to pH 5.4 
is necessary. 

If you are desirous of using pH 
control on your platemaking solu- 
tions it would be necessary to have 
a color slide Chlorphenol Red pH 
4.6 to 6.0, because albumin coatings 
which have no ammonia added 
should not test higher acid content 
than pH 5.2 or lower acid content 
than pH 5.8. When ammonia is 
added to the solution it should not 
test higher alkali than pH 7.6, thus 
a second color slide Phenol Red pH 
6.8 to 8.4 is necessary to make a 
complete test on the platemaking 
solution. 

It is very important that lithog- 
raphers should understand that 
any change in the pH represents a 
much larger change in intensity of 
acidity or alkalinity than would be 
expected from the pH values, since 
a change of 1.0 pH unit represents 
a change of 10 in intensity of acid- 
ity. This is clearly shown in the fol- 


lowing table in which pH 7.0 is — 


given a value of 1. 





Values 

showing 
intensity of 
pH acidity and 
Value alkalinity 


10,000,000 











These figures show that a ma- 
terial having a pH of 5.0 is 10 times 
as intensely acid as one having a 
PH of 6.0. A pH of 4.0 likewise in- 
dicates 10 times the intensity of 
acidity of pH 5.0. Therefore a ma- 
terial of pH 4.0 is 100 times as acid 
as one of pH 6.0. Similar relation 
holds for alkalin materials. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON OFFSET 


Printing Buff on Blue Paper 

I have to produce a light solid buff 
on light-blue enamel paper to match 
the copy, which is a buff-colored paper. 
My trouble has been to obtain a pure 
buff color, as immediately the color 
printed upon the blue has dried it seems 
to turn a cold gray instead of a warm 
buff. This is due to the blue-surfaced 
paper overcoming my printing upon it. 
What is the best course to follow to 
overcome this in future? 

It will require two printings to 
obtain a satisfactory result. You will 
first have to work the form in a 
good opaque white, which will kill 
the blue undertone of the paper 
surface. Next, mix up your buff tint, 
reduced down with flake white, and 
with as little varnish as consistency 
will allow for printing flat and solid. 
By this means you can “kill” the 
blue undertone of the paper, and 
get a buff tint satisfactorily real- 
istic. Comparative success might be 
obtained with one printing only by 
using the most opaque white as a 
reducing medium for the tint in 
place of the tinting varnishes, but 
the treatment mentioned is the cor- 
rect one for best results. 


Label Red not Permanent 

Enclosed you will find a label in what 
should have been two colors, black and 
red; but, as you will notice, the red has 
departed except for a faint stain. We 
paid more than usual for this color. 
What would you advise us to do in a 
case like this? 

The specimen our correspondent 
sends is a whisky label, in which the 
text matter has been printed in 
black and the trade-mark in a solid 
red background; the red has faded 
to a mere tinge of color. The trouble 
lies in having used a color that was 
not fast to light; better to have 
selected a less brilliant color, if it 
was permanent, as reds that are not 
fast to light are of no use on labels 
subject to exposure in windows 
where they will encounter direct 
sunlight. There are a few per- 
manent and reliable reds that will 
stand sunlight for a reasonable time 
—vermilion is one of these, and it 
frequently forms the basic color 
used in conjunction with a madder 
red for the production of a richer 
tone which can be relied upon for 
reasonable permanence. Never re- 
duce these colors any more than 
you can possibly help, as the more 
they are let down the less resistive 
they become to fugitive influences. 


The most permanent reds are ver- 
milion and madder carmine, but 
both are now scarce and very ex- 
pensive. The prohibition of impor- 
tation has virtually closed the 
channel of supply of vermilion (cin- 
nabar from China) as well as many 
other mineral pigments. It is true 
that most of these can be imitated 
chemically, but even here the high 
cost of raw materials has blocked 
the demand. Substitutes for these, 
under totally different names, are 
now on the market and, although 
not absolutely of the same standard 
of merit, they fill in the gap very 
well indeed. It may be laid down 
as a general rule that the more 
brilliant the red, the more likely it 
is to fade or prove fugitive to light. 
Brilliance must be sacrificed for 
permanence until scientific con- 
quest of color manufacture has en- 
abled us to produce more perma- 
nently brilliant ink pigments here 
in this country. 


Newspaper Equipment 

I am considering investing my money 
in offset presses after the war and 
naturally am interested in prices. Could 
you tell me what is the most reasonable 
figure I could expect to put out for a 
small newspaper plant. I would need 
enough for a six-page paper. I have no 
equipment at present. Will you tell me 
what I would need and the approxi- 
mate cost. 

It would be advisable for you to 
get in touch with concerns which 
supply equipment for this work, as 
they will be able to give you com- 
plete information on the subject. 
One company has recently an- 
nounced a new smaller web news- 
paper press built especially to meet 
the needs of newspapers in the 
weekly and semi-weekly fields hav- 
ing a circulation up to about 5,000. 
This press lithographs both sides of 
the web and produces four tabloid 
pages in one operation. The web is 
then rewound and a second and 
third four-page signature can be 
produced. When the paper is ready 
to appear, the three printed rolls 
are placed on a paper stand and fed 
together into the folder which col- 
lates, cuts, and folds them into a 
single edition. This arrangement 
makes it possible for the small-town 
publisher to produce a four-, eight-, 
or a twelve-page edition whenever 
he finds it necessary to do so, tv 
meet his requirements. 
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Briet mention of men and events associated with the 


printing and allied industries is published here. Items should reach us by twentieth of preceding month 


Famed British Printer Dies 

Esteemed as one of the _ greatest 
printing craftsmen that Britain has 
ever produced, George W. Jones, head 
cf the world-famous London printing 
jouse of The Sign of the Dolphin, is 
cead at eighty-two, according to word 
received here last month. 

Mr. Jones was born at Upton-on- 
Severn, England, in 1860, and began his 
printing apprenticeship in Worcester. 
In 1887 he joined with Robert Hilton 
in the establishment of the journal 
known as The British Printer. 

The same year he moved to Edin- 
burgh and there launched a venture 
which for many years was to occupy 
much of his time and attention—the 
education of youthful followers of the 
typographic art. While in Edinburgh 
he lectured before large classes of pu- 
pils, and in 1889, when he moved to 
London, he instructed a large class in 
that city. It was in that year that he 
set up his press at The Sign of the 
Dolphin, Gough Square, in the Ward 
of Farringdon Without. 

In addition to his work as a produc- 
tive printer, Mr. Jones designed a num- 
ber of excellent type faces for use on 
the linotype machine, which helped 
earn an international reputation for 
him: Granjon, Estienne, Venezia, Bern- 
hard, Georgian, Baskerville, and the 
Victorian series. 

An article in THE INLAND PRINTER sev- 
eral years ago, written by the late Henry 
Lewis Bullen, said: “All that Bulmer, 
Baskerville, and the Whittinghams did, 
he can do as perfectly; but unlike these 
celebrities his range of work is not lim- 
ited to a specialty, but embraces all 
that civilization in all its departments 
may demand as an aid from a printer 
.. . Jones’ printing has behind it, first, 
a deep devotion to printing as an art, 
and, secondly, an ardent desire for the 
cultural advancement of every person 
employed in our industry.” 

Among the many honors accorded 
him in his long and useful life was ap- 
pointment to a committee to advise His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office on type 
styles for Government printing. He was 
also printer to the King and Queen of 
Belgium. 

Many people on this side of the At- 
lantic will recall with pleasure one or 
both trips made by Mr. Jones to Amer- 
ica. In 1927 he attended a meeting in 
New York City of the Linotype spon- 
sored International Typographical Coun- 
cil, and in 1930 he made an extensive 
tour of this country. 


Following this tour, during which he 
met and spoke to many groups of em- 
ploying printers, particularly Clubs of 
Printing House Craftsmen, Mr. Jones 
wrote the editor of THE INLAND PRINTER: 
“T was thrilled with the enthusiasm of 
these men and just prayed that they 
would ask me to become one of them. 
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They did, and I am proud of my mem- 
ber’s badge.” 

Mr. Jones was one of the first print- 
ers in England to use color process 
plates for the illustration of books. His 
color printing was noted for accuracy, 
depth, and luminosity. 


Letterhead Clinic 

A twenty-eight-page book, ‘““Why You 
Should Use the Letterhead Clinic,” 
dramatizing that service, was issued re- 
cently by the Whiting-Plover Paper 
Company of Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 

The book measures 8% by 11 inches, 
and the “clinic” theme is emphasized 
by a portrait on the cover of a physi- 
cian in a white jacket, his reflector at- 
tached to his brow. 

Text of the book is devoted to a step- 
by-step explanation of the letterhead 
clinic, and how it functions. A “test” 
case is portrayed, showing the develop- 
ment of a poor letterhead into an ex- 
cellent one. 


J. F. Carpenter Retires 

A dinner marking the retirement of 
J. Fred Carpenter, of the Graphic Arts 
Engraving Company, of Philadelphia, 
after fifty years in the printing and en- 
graving business, was held in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, by a group of associates 
last month. The retiring engraver was 
well known for the work he has done 
on multicolor plates for the Armstrong 
Linoleum Company. 


Will Publish Monthly 


Its Members’ Service Bulletin will be 
published monthly instead of sporadi- 
cally, according to an announcement by 
the National Council on Business Mail, 
which recently moved its headquarters 
from Washington, D. C., to Chicago. 

Headings of the June issue of the 
Bulletin promise much helpful reading 
matter for printers. Samples are, “Na- 
tional Council’s Five Point Victory Pos- 
tal Program for Business Mail Users,” 
“Regulations and Restrictions Placed on 
Parcel Post Shipments,” and “Five 
Ready Helps for the Busy Business Mail 
User.” 

The publication keeps close tabs upon 
new postal regulations, interprets them 
for its readers. It serves also as the 
Council’s voice in crusading for reforms. 

Freezing of postal rates for the dura- 
tion is urged in a policy statement is- 
sued by the Council, through its newly 
elected president, George F. McKiernan. 

Postage rates comprise an important 
expense item in the operation of most 
businesses, the Council contends, and as 
expenses must be frozen along with 
prices, postal rates should be stabilized. 
As a definite step in that direction, the 
Council advocates the immediate pas- 
sage by Congress of the Romjue Bill 
HR-4618, whereby the first class post- 
age rates will be established by Act of 
Congress. 

The Council is a national organization 
of some 300 business mail users. 


Reprints Poster Booklet 

Prompted by continued demand, the 
McCandlish Lithograph Corporation, of 
Philadelphia, has completed a reprint 
of its booklet, “The Making of a 24- 
Sheet Poster.” 

The booklet tells a running pictorial 
story of the making of a 24-sheet poster 
from the original idea by the creative 
artist to posting the completed work on 
outdoor panels. Data for artists and 
production managers regarding the de- 
sign of such posters is also included in 
this constructive booklet. 

















Offers Letterhead Service 

A folder showing letterheads designed 
for fifty-seven varying types of business 
has recently been released by the United 
States Envelope Company, of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

In the form of an accordion fold, the 
folder is geared to the requirements of 
the average commercial printer, and of- 
fers an opportunity to build up paper 
and envelope sales. 

Specimen letterheads appearing in 
the folder are each printed in two col- 
ors, with a wide variety to choose from 
for the second color. All letterheads 
shown are given individuality by appro- 
priate ornaments symbolic of the busi- 
ness involved. Dairies, for instance, 
have line drawings in color showing 
a milk bottle, a cow’s head, a pastoral 
scene, and so on. 


Ads Boost Convention 

As a gesture of its regard for the print- 
ing industry, and because it feels the 
forthcoming Craftsmen’s International 
Convention is of vital importance in the 
light of present conditions, the Printing 
Machinery Company of Cincinnati, 
maker of plate mounting and register- 
ing bases, is devoting its July publica- 
tion advertising space to publicizing the 
convention. One of these convention ad- 
vertisements is carried in this issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER On page 68. E. J. 
Kelly Company, Kalamazoo ink manu- 
facturer also salutes the Craftsmen in 
its advertisement on page 67. 


New N. E. A. President 
The National Editorial Association, 
meeting at the Chateau Frontenac, in 
Quebec, for its fifty-seventh annual 
convention, elected Edwin F. Abels, of 
Lawrence, Kansas, as president at the 
election held on Thursday, June 25. Mr. 
Abels, who is publisher of the Lawrence 
Outlook, succeeds Raymond B. Howard, 
of the Madison Press, London, Ohio. 

As a publisher of weekly newspapers 
and an operator of commercial print- 
ing businesses for the past twenty-five 
years, Mr. Abels has spent three years 
of that time in Missouri and the re- 
mainder in Kansas. He has served three 
terms as representative in the state 
legislature, during which he was chair- 
man or a member of a number of im- 
portant committees. He has attended 
every convention of the National Edi- 
torial Association since the one in 
Georgia a number of years ago, and 
was elected to the board of directors at 
the convention held in Maine in 1936. 
During the past year he has served as 
a member of the executive committee 
and as chairman of the publications 
committee, being unanimously elected 
vice-president a year ago. 

Along with other board members, Mr. 
Abels has the distinction of having 
served during a reconstruction period in 
the history of the National Editorial 
Association, a period which has seen 
the organization launched upon a long- 
range, continuous constructive program, 
a period during which the association 
has cleared off its indebtedness and is 
rapidly building up a reserve. 




















Heed Waste Price Limits 

Maximum prices that can be paid by 
mills that re-precess waste paper have 
been set by the O.P.A., and all sellers 
are strictly forbidden to accept higher 
prices than those stipulated. Practical- 
ly, however, the prices offered printers 
will be enough under the regulations to 
cover the cost of removing the paper, 
preparing it for shipment to the mill, 
and allow a profit for the waste paper 
dealers. 

Printers should classify their paper 
in conformity with the definitions of 
the various grades as set down in the 
O.P.A. regulations. 


W.P.B. Orders Amended 

Three amendments to existing orders, 
affecting use of tin in type metal and 
plates, natural rosins which can be used 


‘in varnishes, and Cellophane, were is- 


sued last month by the War Production 
Board. 

The present Cellophane order, L-20, is 
amended to further prohibit non-essen- 
tial use of transparent cellulose sheets 
under .003 of an inch in thickness. No 
Cellophane may be used hereafter in 
window cartons, carton wraps—except 
where necessary to protect contents of 
the package—candy and gum packages, 
with the exception noted above, and the 
packaging of animal foods. 

The use of natural rosins was for- 
merly prohibited in certain products, 
such as playing card finishes. The cur- 
rent amendment removes these restric- 
tions, permits manufacture and use of 
playing card finishes. 

Tin which may be used in type metal 
and printing plates is further restricted 
by an amendment to Conservation Or- 
der M-43-a. Use of secondary tin by any 
person in type metal and printing plates 
is limited to 75 per cent of the amount 
used by him in the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1940. Use of virgin tin is prohib- 
ited entirely. 


New Ink Orders 

Conservation Order M-53, directed at 
manufacturers of printing inks, limits 
acceptance of deliveries of the follow- 
ing materials to 70 per cent of the 
amount used during a corresponding 
quarter in 1941: chrome yellows and 
oranges; molybdate orange; chrome 
green; orange mineral; organic pigment 
(by classes). Of iron blues, 100 per cent 
may be used. 

The order also provides that no solu- 
ble toner may be used in any black ink, 
or toner of any form in news ink. No 
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alkali blue or other organic toner in 
paste form may be used as a toner for 
black ink in excess of 8 per cent of the 
ink volume, or, if in the form of dry 
color, in excess of 4 per cent. 

Appeals, in the case of hardships 
worked by the order, are permitted on 
Form PD-344. 


No War Need for Bronze 

Loosening of restrictions on the use 
of bronze: powders by the graphic arts 
industries resulted from the fact that 
there is no apparent military demand 
for the remaining small stocks in the 
country, a War Production Board an- 
nouncement states. 

Bronze powder, consequently, may be 
used in the manufacture of paste, ink, 
leaf, and paint until December 15, 1942. 
All use of these products made with 
bronze powder is prohibited after De- 
cember 31, however. 

The order does not allow further 
manufacture of bronze powder, permit- 
ting the use of stocks in the hands of 
other than manufacturers only. 


Copper Scrap Processing 

Electrotypers are urged, in a recent 
U.T.A. release, to make application for 
authorization to receive and process 
copper scrap. Four copies of Form 
PD-130 (revised) should be submitted, 
accompanied by a letter stating whether 
the electrotyper, in addition to buying 
old photoengravings and electrotype 
shells, wishes to have scrap melted and 
cast into anodes, or whether he prefers 
to have shell copper reclaimed by an 
outside company. In the latter case the 
name and address of the outside con- 
cern should be stated. 


Urges Metals Salvage 

Speaking before the sixteenth con- 
ference of the mechanical division of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association last month in Chicago, 
E. W. Palmer, assistant chief of the 
W.P.B. Printing and Publishing Branch. 
urged all elements of the printing in- 
dustry to launch a thorough salvage 
program. 

Palmer declared that the printing in- 
dustry, if it works on a planned pro- 
gram of scrapping obsolete plates and 
turning over its own metals, “could live 
off its own fat for years.” 

“This program is bound to work.’ 
said Palmer. “The printing industry. 
up until now, has been but light; 
touched by priorities. From now on it 
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faces serious curtailments. From an eco- 
nomic and practical point of view, it 
should do the utmost in conservation 
in every avenue of production.” 

The speaker declared that a formula 
has been adopted, under a new W.P.B. 
regulation, to determine when photo- 
engraving, zinc, and electrotyping plates 
become obsolete. Printers will be re- 
quired to scrap these plates when they 
become obsolete under the formula. 
First result of this order is expected to 
yield 100,000 tons of metals, he said. 

There is no shortage of news-print, 
he said, and the only possible obstacle 
to be hurdled is curtailed transporta- 
tion facilities. 


Cover Stock Scarce 

Pyroxylin-coated or impregnated ma- 
terials and light-weight cotton ducks are 
increasingly difficult of procurement, 
according to a recent release by the War 
Production Board, which urges pub- 
lishers to employ substitutes for these 
materials wherever possible. 


Tighten Agave Curb 

Further restrictions in the production 
of agave wrapping twine, used exten- 
sively in paper mills and newspaper 
plants, are provided for in an amend- 
ment issued last month by the W.P.B. 
to its General Preference Order M-84. 

Processing of agave fiber into wrap- 
ping twine had previously been re- 
stricted to 65 per cent of the 1941 rate 
of production. The current amendment 
reduced the amount to 57.5 per cent 
for June, 50 per cent for July, and 49 
per cent for August and each month 
thereafter. 

Much of the agave used in the United 
States came from Java, which source 
is now entirely cut off. A considerable 
quantity is still being imported from 
Africa. Agave cordage has important 
military and naval uses. 

Some mills, the W.P.B. release stated, 
are experimenting in the manufacture 
of wrapping twine from paper, with an 
agave core. 


Limit News Deliveries 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
has imposed the following restrictions 
upon newspaper deliveries: In metro- 
politan districts of less than 200,000 
population, daily deliveries must be 
held to one; papers in metropolitan 
districts with a population of from 
200,000 to 700,000 are allowed two de- 
liveries; metropolitan districts of from 
700,000 to 2,000,000 may make three de- 
liveries daily, while papers in metro- 
politan districts exceeding 2,000,000 are 
allowed four deliveries. 

Under an alternate plan announced 
simultaneously, papers may make an 
unlimited number of deliveries but 
must cut their total delivery mileage by 
40 per cent, as compared with the cor- 
responding month of 1941. 

Either plan prohibits special deliv- 
eries and call backs, and the reductions 
in delivery mileage resulting from the 
elimination of such services is to be 
considered as additional to other re- 
duction provided by the two plans. 


Fight Proposed Postage Increase 
Meeting at Minneapolis June 18 and 
19, the board of governors of the In- 
ternational Allied Printing Trades As- 
sociation laid plans and pledged itself 
to a fight to the finish against proposed 
increases in postal rates that are now 
being considered by the House Ways 
and Means Committee. The proposed 
increases, it was stated, would cost the 
magazines and newspapers of the coun- 
try at least $77,000,000 a year, and would 
result in a reduction of the number of 
magazines and newspapers printed, 
bringing also reduction in employment. 
Also, as stated by John B. Haggerty, 





IP’S MINUTE MAN 
WINS U.S. PRAISE 


@ THE INLAND PRINTER'S typo- 
graphical version of the “Minute 
Man” symbol, which was used as 
the frontispiece in the May issue, 
won praise from the United States 
Treasury Depar‘ment, to which a 
complimentary copy wes sub- 
mitted, together with our permis- 
sion for the Department to make 
use of the I.P. version. 

In a letter from Ross Barrett, Jr., 
Chief of the Business Publications 
Section of the War Savings Staff, 
written at the request of Secretary 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER was complimented 
on its “beautiful reproduction of 
the ‘Minute Man’ symbol.” 











president of the board of governors, and 
also of the International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders, the proposed increases 
in postage rates would curtail the pub- 
lic’s sources of essential information 
about the war. 

Plans would ke further developed to 
oppose the increases, it was stated, at a 
meeting of the National Graphic Arts 
Emergency Council to be held in Chi- 
cago later. 

Another matter discussed during the 
meeting of the board of governors was 
the freezing of prices of products of the 
printing industry through an order 
issued by the W. P. B. With reference 
to this, Mr. Haggerty stated that a vig- 
orous protest would be made, as printed 
matter is different from the general run 
of retail merchandise on which ceilings 
have been fixed, due to the fact that it 
is produced mainly by craftsmen who 
are operating under long-term con- 
tracts entered into when living costs 
were far lower than they are now. 


Printing Firm’s War Losses 

Here’s a record for war losses among 
printing firms. As shown in the report 
of its forty-fifth ordinary general meet- 
ing, the firm of Thomas de la Rue and 
Company, Limited, British printer, has 
lost every one of its four security print- 


ing factories, the first at Bunhill Row, 
London, England; the next at Corfu, 
Greece; then the one at Shanghai, 
China, and then the one located at 
Rangoon, Burma. 

All of the machinery at Bunhill Row 
was destroyed in an air raid. The fac- 
tory at Corfu fell into Italian hands. 
The greater part of the installation at 
Shanghai was moved to Rangoon be- 
fore Japan’s entry into the war, and 
while instructions were given as soon as 
Burma was invaded that the plant 
should be reshipped to India, the Jap- 
anese advance was so rapid that only a 
very small part of the machinery and 
other necessary equipment could be 
salvaged. 

In England, a few of the remaining 
machines that could be salvaged were 
moved to a factory owned by Waterlow 
and Sons, Limited, and with the aid of 
friends in the printing industry the 
company was able to carry on the 
manufacture of bank notes on a con- 
siderable scale and with a fair margin 
of profit. While no dividend was recom- 
mended, according to the report of the 
meeting, it is hoped that the company 
will soon be able to declare a special 
interim dividend. 


Issue Novel Broadside 

As a part of the “Two for ’42” cam- 
paign it is featuring this year, the East- 
ern Corporation, of Bangor, Maine, has 
issued a novel and attraction-compel- 
ling broadside under the title, “Six 
Wartime Reasons Why.” This title is 
displayed strongly on the front, or ad- 
dress, side, and as one opens the broad- 
side the illustration of a pressroom 
scene comes into view, a close-up, par- 
ticularly, of the delivery end of a press 
with extension delivery. The novel fea- 
ture consists of an accordion-fold tip-on 
sheet in the delivery of the press. As 
the broadside is opened, this tip-on 
sheet drops down, each fold showing 
one of the reasons why the company’s 
Manifest and Atlantic bond papers are 
doing their part in the war effort 
through economy, saving, and uniform- 
ity, both in manufacture and in use. 


Gustave Haustein Dies 

Gustave Haustein, personnel director 
for the Lithographers National Associ- 
atisn, of New York City, died Friday, 
June 5. He became affiliated with the 
Lithographers National Association in 
1934 when it was acting as a Code Au- 
thority for the lithographic industry. 


Gordon Stovel Dies 

Gordon A. Stovel, Winnipeg, Canada, 
son of the late A. B. Stovel who was 
one of the three brothers who founded 
the printing and publishing business 
known as the Stovel Company, Limited, 
died at his home in Winnipeg recently 
at the age of forty-seven years. As vice- 
president of the Stovel company, Gor- 
den A. Stovel was also president of the 
Employing Printers and Lithographers 
Association of Manitoba, and took an 
active part in the affairs of various 
civic organizations and a number of 
elubs and associations. 
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Australians Like Yanks 

A hint of the regard in which Amer- 
ica and American armed forces are held 
in Australia is reflected in a letter writ- 
ten to THE INLAND PRINTER by Grace 
Hall, of Melbourne, librarian for B. J. 
Ball, Pty. Ltd., large paper manufac- 
turing firm. 

Miss Hall generously offers the facili- 
ties of the Ball library to anyone con- 
nected with any of the graphic arts in- 
dustries who finds himself with the 
American army fighting for “Victory” 
on the Australian front. 

A glowing tribute is paid to General 
MacArthur by Miss Hall, who said, 
“MacArthur stands out today in the 
democracies as a universally trusted 
figure. We know that we are very for- 
tunate to have him with us and he de- 
serves the utmost codperation and as- 
sistance that we can give him.” 


News-print to Brazil 

North American newspaper executives 
were urged to speed the flow of news- 
print to Brazilian papers by Dean Carl 
W. Ackerman, of the Columbia Gradu- 
ate School of Journalism, at a luncheon 
given in New York City last month by 
the Linotype company honoring mem- 
bers of the Brazil Department of Press 
and Propaganda. 

“Brazil and its papers are warm 
friends of the United States and Can- 
ada,” said Dean Ackerman, “and some 
of the products of Brazil are of vital 
importance to the United Nations in the 
winning of the war.” 

In the absence of Joseph T. Mackey, 
Linotype president, unexpectedly called 
to a Government conference, Harry L. 
Gage, vice-president, presided at the 
luncheon. 


Atlanta Club Honors Deviny 

June 12, in Atlanta, Georgia, was 
dubbed “Deviny Day,” by members of 
the Atlanta Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, in honor of John J. Deviny, 
Deputy Public Printer, who addressed 
a special meeting of the club on that 
date. The Deputy Public Printer is a 
pioneer in the Craftsmen movement, 
having served as the first treasurer of 
the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen. He was appointed 
to his present post by the Hon. A. E. 
Giegengack, Public Printer. 


Waste Piles Grow 

The dreaded shortage of new paper, 
which when stripped of rumor was re- 
vealed as an actual surplus, has its 
counterpart in the waste-paper situa- 
tion, according to a United Press dis- 
patch from New York City. 

In that city, the U.P. stated, waste-pa- 
per packers, their warehouses jammed, 
see relief from the growing congestion 
only by burning their excess stocks—and 
paying the city 70 cents a ton for the 
privilege of using its incinerators. 

Salvage committees throughout the 
country, whose efforts have virtually 
buried dealers under an avalanche of 
old paper, were implored by the over- 
stocked waste merchants to “let up.” 
Spurred by the shortage rumors which 








swept the nation after war had broken 
out, dealers had paid as high as $14 a 
ton for the waste stock which they now 
propose to burn. 

Trade quarters, according to the U-P., 
blamed the situation on the fact that 
paperboard mills, principal users of 





BOOK TRACES THE 
HISTORY OF INKS 


@ The origin of printing inks is lost 
in the dim mists of antiquity, its 
discovery attributable to no one 
person, but what sketchy knowl- 
edge of its development is avail- 
able has been condensed into a 
booklet issued recently by the Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corporation under 
the title, “The Story of Printing 
Inks.” 

Apropos is the booklet's lead sen- 
tence, “It does seem strange that 
very little history has been written 
about that with which history is 
written.” 

Inks of a sort were made by the 
Chinese hundreds of years before 
Christ, according to the booklet, 
which quotes one authority as as- 
cribing the invention of true ink 
from lampblack to Wei Tang, who 
lived in the fourth or fifth century. 

Several of the quaint old for- 
mulas for inks are given in the 
booklet, one of which included the 
white of eggs, cinnabar, glue, sap 
of bark, musk, and lampblack. 

Early inkmaking followed the 
lead of the Chinese until the revo- 
lutionary discovery of boiled lin- 
seed oil by early Dutch and Ger- 
man painters, the booklet states. 

Many of the ancient inks were of 
excellent quality, that in which the 
Gutenberg Bible is printed being 
very firm and rich, and possessed 
of extraordinary durability. 

From England stemmed the prac- 
tice of permitting professional ink- 
makers to supply printers, rather 
than each printer laboriously grind- 
ing out his personal formula, ac- 
cording to the booklet. 

A section of the twenty-four-page 
booklet is devoted to the develop- 
ment of color inks, from the animal 
and vegetable dyes of yesteryear 
to the highly scientific pigments 
used today. 











scrap paper, have progressively reduced 
their offering prices from the ceiling 
level of $14 a ton to around $5 a ton, 
and have stopped buying altogether. 

The mills, in turn, have seen a steady 
decline in their own business because of 
the popular but erroneous belief that 
there is a shortage of corrugated paper 
and cardboard cartons. 





Chlorine Substitute 

Du Pont chemists, according to The 
Du Pont Magazine, have developed a 
fungicidal and bactericidal substitute 
for chlorine. The product, which has 
been extensively tested, is “Lignasan.”’ 

While Lignasan is not new, lumber- 
men having used it for several years 
as a preventative of blue stain in air- 
dried lumber, its adaptation to pulp 
mills is quite recent. 

Its use in paper manufacturing was 
stimulated by the acute shortage of 
chlorine, which papermakers had for- 
merly relied upon to prevent the growth 
of fungus and bacterial-produced slime. 

To control slime all the way from the 
beaters through the paper machine 
and to the driers, some operators apply 
the fungicide to the pulp in the beaters. 
If trouble develops on the machine only, 
it is corrected by bleeding the Lignasan 
solution directly into the head box 
which contains the pulp or slurry. 

The Du Pont Magazine states that 
Lignasan has been adopted in a number 
of paper mills for these purposes: 1— 
As a slime control in the white-water 
system, in the beaters, or in the head 
box of the paper machine; 2—for the 
preservation of laps, rolls, and slush 
pulp during storage or transit; 3—as a 
disinfectant on felts and other equip- 
ment during shut-down periods, and. 
4—to prevent deterioration of invert 
sugars, starch sizes, and adhesives due 
to bacterial or fungus infections. 

Because one of its principal ingredi- 
ents is required for war uses, the maga- 
zine states, Lignasan is available only 
in small quantities. 


Hits Half-Century Mark 

The fiftieth anniversary of its found- 
ing was celebrated recently by Bulman 
Bros. Limited, of Winnipeg, Canada. 
lithographer and printer. Two huge 
plants, one in Winnipeg and the other 
in Vancouver, have grown from the 
humble print shop founded in 1892 by 
W. J. Bulman and his brother, Thomas 
Bulman. J. N. T. Bulman, son of the 
deceased president, W. J. Bulman, has 
succeeded his father as head of the 
progressive firm. 


Labor Relations Manual 

Detailing practical methods for or- 
ganizing management-labor committees 
to promote greater production, a man- 
ual, “How to Boost Production Through 
Increased Employe Morale,” has just 
been issued by the Labor Relations In- 
stitute, New York City, for business ex- 
ecutives and plant managers. 

The pamphlet tells also how to form- 
ulate and administer suggestion sys- 
tems and effective grievance machinery. 
and includes pointers on how to enlist 
union and employe coéperation in plans 
for speeding production. 

Effective uses of posters, bulletin 
boards, loud-speaker systems, and pro- 
duction scoreboards are discussed, and 
a check-list of fifteen industrial “mo- 
rale killers’ which retard production 
and lower employe morale is included 

The manual is available from the In- 
stitute, 1775 Broadway, New York City 
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Curbing Offset 


A handy booklet, outlining ten ways 
to avoid offset, has been issued by the 
E. J. Kelly Company, of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. The booklet is attractively 
bound in red cover stock, and perforated 
at the top for hanging in pressrooms as 
a convenient reference manual. 

Causes of offset and methods of cir- 
cumventing the trouble are listed topi- 
cally, and approximately one page of 
the booklet is devoted to each. 

The ten possible offset causes listed 
are stock, makeready, press fountain, 
rollers, freshly printed stock, delivery, 
static, form, dopes, and ink. 

A few of the helpful suggestions se- 
lected at random from the booklet are: 
“It can generally be said that inks, to 
be non-offset, must be formulated to 
penetrate as quickly as possible the 
stock they are to print. They should 
also be as heavy and tacky as the stock 
will allow without risk of picking.” 

“Many highly sized papers have little 
affinity for ink. This results in medium 
body or soft inks not lifting freely from 
the form to the paper. In many cases 
a pressman then proceeds to run on 
more ink, which, of course, usually re- 
sults in offset.” 

“Many times an improper makeready 
has been found to be the cause of off- 
set . . . some pressmen, in an attempt 
to make up for lack of impression in 
parts of the form, run ink extra heavy 
to fill in ‘broken’ spots.” 

“Rollers that are set heavy, skid, slur 
off dots, and scrape ink off the rollers, 
which leaves a surplus of ink on print- 
ing surfaces.” 

At the back of the book are listed in- 
structions on ordering the proper ink 
to minimize the possibility of offset. 


Issues Color Data 


Presenting a summary of color ac- 
ceptance in various lines of merchan- 
dise is the Eagle Printing Ink Com- 
pany’s booklet, “Color Acceptance, Its 
Normal Demands and Wartime Limita- 
tions.” Compiled by Eagle’s Color Re- 
search Laboratory, the information con- 
tained in the booklet is the result of a 
survey among several hundred leading 
manufacturers. 


Cards Aid War Stamp Sales 


Greeting cards are playing an in- 
creasingly important role in the stimu- 
lation of United States War Stamp 
sales by linking patriotism to the mani- 
fold sentiments which normally prompt 
sending of the cards. 

The movement gained its first im- 
petus last Christmas, when millions of 
holiday cards stressed the patriotic 
motif by inclusion of one or more 
stamps of various denominations and 
urging purchase of more. 

The plan has now been adapted to 
everyday cards for birthdays and other 
occasions, according to the Greeting 
Card Industry, of New York City, which 
has won praise from the United States 
Treasury for its patriotic effort. 

The jingles and illustrations which 
usually adorn greeting cards all reflect 





the war stamp idea in the new series 
of eight everyday cards. Inside of each 
card is an album or envelope to hold 
stamps, and at least one stamp must 
be pasted in the album or placed in the 
envelope by the sender. 

Release of the new everyday series 
will be followed shortly by a new group 
of war stamp Christmas cards for the 
1942 holiday season. 


Becker Heads Association 


Neal Dow Becker, president of the 
Intertype Corporation, has been elected 
president of the Commerce and Indus- 
try Association of New York, Incorpo- 
rated. The largest association of busi- 


NEAL DOW BECKER 


ness men in New York City, the organ- 
ization was founded forty-five years ago 
as the Merchants Association of New 
York. Mr. Becker has been a director 
and has taken an active part in the af- 
fairs of the association for a number of 
years. 


Assumes New Line 

Equipment manufactured by the 
Christensen Machine Company of Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin, will be distributed and 
serviced in the future through the 
branch sales organization of the Dexter 
Folder Company, it was announced last 
month. 

Equipment included in the new ar- 
rangement consists of the Christensen 
Multiple Head Gathering and Stitching 
Machine; the Christensen Press Feed- 
ers, both the pile and continuous; the 
Christensen Bronzing Machine, and the 
Christensen Varnishing Machine. 

All of these machines will continue 
to be manufactured under Christensen 
management at its plant in Racine. 
Dexter’s interest, the announcement 
pointed out, is limited to distribution 
and service. 

Purpose of the new arrangement, ac- 
cording to the announcement, is to ex- 
tend and improve the nationwide sell- 
ing and servicing facilities of both com- 
panies when the emergency is past. 
Present machine orders, of course, are 
subject to the Government priorities 
and restrictions, it was stated. 





Offers New Service 


A complete booklet and folder service 
for the furniture trade, embodying copy, 
cuts, and dummies, has been created by 
The Marshall-White Press, Chicago. 

Specimen copy half pages, 3% by 6% 
inches, are shown in a 12- by 8%-inch 
catalog, metal-bound in stiff board. 
The specimen pages are indexed under 
the headings of “Chairs & Desks,” “Bed- 
room Suites,” “Dining Room,” “Living 
Room,” et cetera, and are suitably illus- 
trated. Spaces are provided on each 
page for the company’s name and for 
the price of the item. 

In a pocket attached to the inside 
back cover are folder and booklet dum- 
mies, from twelve to twenty-four pages. 
All that a merchandiser need do is se- 
lect the page specimens he desires, in- 
dicating the item or key number on the 
dummy page where he wishes it to ap- 
pear, select one of the many sample 
covers ‘offered, and his part of the 
dummy work is complete. Six selections 
of paper color are provided. 

A number of double-page spreads are 
also available, and provision is made 
for insertion of additional specimen 
pages as new items are cataloged by 
the company. 

The cover of the catalog is a vivid 
red, with “Ready-to-Use Pages,” printed 
in reverse, with the company name and 
a brief description of the service. 


Screen Obscures Type 

How body type loses readability when 
covered by screen tints is demonstrated 
in a new linotype booklet, prepared as 
a help for retail advertisers. 

Six panels of body types are shown 
in the booklet, each paralleled by pan- 
els showing the same types variously 
treated with screens. Three of the pan- 
els are reversed, white on black, two of 
them with surprinted screens. 

Loss of readability up to 38 per cent 
was encountered where the type was 
screened, it is pointed out in the lino 
booklet, which states that advertising 
production in newspapers has been 
handicapped for years by advertisers’ 
demands for screens over type matter. 

War-time saving of zinc on such 
plates, it is brought out, is shown to 
be practical as well as patriotic. 


Issues New Sample Kits 

Sample books in the form of presen- 
tation kits, displaying their three Lev- 
elcoat grades and Hyfect, have been 
issued recently by the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation. 

The books are issued in sets of four 
kits, each enclosed in colored cover 
stock folders, and each containing spec- 
imens of one grade of paper. Part of 
the specimens are blank to permit 
printers to test them, while others are 
printed with color plates to demonstrate 
their printing qualities. 

The paper specimens are regular let- 
terhead size, 81% by 11 inches, and the 
individual folders, each embodying two 
colors, present an attractive appear- 
ance. The system of presentation is 
highly convenient. 





HOW CANADA MEETS ISSUES OF WAR 


Ottawa, Canada: Those engaged 
in the various branches of the print- 
ing industry, in common with those 
in every other line of business and 
industry in Canada, face the heavi- 
est increases in taxes they have yet 
been called upon to bear as a result 
of the new budget introduced by the 
Minister of Finance, Hon. James L. 
Ilsley, during the past month. In- 
creases will occur, not only in the 
personal and corporation taxes, but 
also through increases in the taxes 
on so many of the items that the 
individual and the business institu- 
tion must purchase. 

So far as the personal income tax 
is concerned, this, with the defense 
tax, will be collected from pay en- 
velopes along with the compulsory 
saving levy, starting September 1. 
Provision is made whereby no per- 
son’s income will be reduced below 
$660 if single, and $1,200 if married; 
but single persons having annual 
incomes of over $1,800 and_up to 
$3,000 will pay a flat-rate tax of 8 
per cent on total income; over $3,000 
the tax will be 9 per cent, with rates 
steeply graduated as incomes go up. 
Substantially higher rates with re- 
ductions in exemptions allowed face 
married persons. 

As an idea of what the increases 
will mean, the tax on an income of 
$1,200 a year has been increased 
45.5 per cent, while the tax on an 
income of $2,000 a year is increased 
258 per cent. 

Business institutions, under the 
new budget, will pay a flat rate of 
12 per cent on total profits plus the 
18 per cent corporation income tax; 
also, either 10 per cent of total prof- 
its or 100 per cent of excess profits, 
whichever is the greater, after de- 
ducting the 12 per cent rate. 

Justifying his general plan of 
taxes on the grounds that the rate 
of expansion in business will be 
slowing down, and that some civilian 
industries will have declining pro- 
duction or turnover, the Minister of 
Finance stated that “business in 
general no longer needs to retain 
substantial amounts of its cur- 
rent profits for reinvestment in 
working capital and can afford to 
pay a large proportion to the 
Treasury.” 

“No corporation,” said the Min- 
ister of Finance, “will be permitted 
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to retain more than 70 per cent of 
its pre-war standard profits, though 
it will be given the opportunity to 
earn a post-war credit through 
economies and efficiencies and in- 
creased production that enable it to 
earn higher profits before tax.” 


Printing Volume Declines 
Printing and advertising volume 
in Canada, which went into a de- 
cline when automotive and other 
similar advertising and printing 
were curtailed, shows no signs of 


recovery. 

The paper situation has consider- 
ably altered in recent weeks. While 
there has never been any shortage 
of news-print, fine papers used by 
commercial printers were running 
short last year. Now, mills are stat- 
ing that there was no shortage of 
white paper. An advertiser in the 
June issue of Canadian Printer and 
Publisher made this statement: 

“There is no reason to sacrifice 
good advertising practice to save 
white paper in Canada. Waste, if 
anything, is to be avoided, but 
Canada has the white paper for all 
normal, well planned, useful pur- 
poses. If a letter or folder or any 
printed piece can serve a valuable 
purpose, print it—and print it as it 
should be printed to get the utmost 
value from it. There is no shortage 
of white paper in Canada.” 

This advertiser goes on to say 
that the salvage of waste paper is 


important for the making of con- 
tainers for army supplies. “Save all 
waste paper, and use printing paper 
with the same good judgment that 
you should apply to the use of all 
materials during this war.” 

Further paper control is now be- 
ing exerted under order A-179, 
issued by A. P. Jewett, Administra- 
tor of Book and Writing Paper. Only 
90 days supply may now be ordered. 

Another order in council, 4201, 
May 19, 1942, affects every printer 
and publisher of newspapers, pam- 
phlets, circulars, handbills, dodgers, 
or other like documents containing 
any news or comment of a political, 
social, or religious nature. The or- 
der requires that the printed docu- 
ment should have printed on it the 
name and the address of the per- 
son or firm which has done the 
printing. 

The lithographic industry has 
been advised by the printing ad- 
ministrator that the Metal Control- 
ler can give no assurance that the 
metal quota established by him for 
each lithographer can be main- 
tained. Lithographers are warned 
to carefully examine stored zinc 
plates and return to production all 
those which will not be required for 
repeat orders. 

The all-time peak for printing 
production value was established in 
1929 at $140,000,000. In 1933, the low 
point in the depression, it was un- 
der $100,000,000. Before the war it 
crept back to about $117,000,000, and 
during the year following the out- 
break of war it went up to $120,000,- 
000 or more. It is not much different 
at present, probably, but the set- 
back is gradually coming as a result 
of auto, radio, refrigerator, and 
similar advertising shrinking or dis- 
appearing. An increasing volume of 
Government printing has helped 
the printing volume. Hundreds of 
new plants, or expansions, have 
created new printing orders. Despite 
all this, however, the printing vol- 
ume during 1942 is likely to further 
decrease with national advertising. 


Epitor’s Note—The purpose of these 
articles is to keep our readers informed 
on phases of the Canadian situation in 
which they are interested. If readers of 
THE INLAND PRINTER will let us know of 
any special phases they wish covered it 
will help us make the series as con- 
structive and helpful as possible. 
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Crattsmen’s Convention 










to Pave Way for New Operating Standards 


Plans Already Formed for Streamlined Grand Rapids Get-together 


By HARRY BURGESS HILLMAN 


+. OF GRAND Rapips and im- 
mediately the thought of furniture 
enters the mind, for rightly the city 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan, is the 
furniture center, not only of these 
United States, but of the world. 
Printing House Craftsmen who 
travel to Grand Rapids, as they will 
in large numbers early in August for 
the annual convention, will find, 
however, that they are in far more 
than merely a furniture center. They 
will find a city of diversified indus- 
tries—an active up and at ’em busi- 
ness, industrial, and financial cen- 
ter, a truly metropolitan city, the 
second largest in the state of Mich- 
igan—humming with activity and 
turning out products of various 
kinds that are going to the ends of 
the earth. Too, they will find a city 
that stands in the front ranks 
among the leaders from the stand- 
point of civic development—and 
they will also find themselves in the 
heart of America’s vacation land. 
There was, for a time, but only for 
a time, a grave question among 
some of the leaders of the Crafts- 
men’s movement as to whether a 
convention would be justified under 
present conditions. It was only for a 
short time, though, for after giving 


the matter careful study the deci- 
sion reached was that a convention 
not only would be fully justified but, 
under the situation the printing in- 
dustry faces, it would be more than 
ever essential. In fact, the feeling is 
very strong that Printing House 


Craftsmen, upon whom falls the 
heavy burden of adapting and re- 
adjusting the operation of our print- 
ing plants to meet the exigencies 
faced and to be faced further as 
time passes, could not afford to miss 
the opportunity for gathering at 


Top: Airplane view of Grand Rapids. Below: International Educational Chairman Douglas 
C. McMurtrie discussing clinics with Herman Verseput (left), educational chairman; L. V. 
Mulnix, Jr., (right), general chairman; and Jack Bierwaltes (standing), publicity chairman 
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this time for free and frank discus- 
sion of the entire situation. 
Therefore, plans are well under 
way, practically completed, in fact, 
for what will prove one of the most 
important as well as interesting se- 
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isfactory and permanent good. So 
entertainment features, while pos- 
sibly curtailed a little to be consis- 
tent with war conditions, will, nev- 
ertheless, be ample in quantity and 
quality to provide an enjoyable time 
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The Panilind Hotel, Grand Rapids, where craftsmen will find the utmost conven- 
ience and every attention given to their comfort when they gather for the twenty: 
third annual convention of the International Assn. of Printing House Craftsmen 


ries of convention sessions the 
Craftsmen have held. It will be a 
streamlined convention—trimmed, 
molded, and shaped to conform to 
the needs of a vital industry work- 
ing under the pressure of total, all- 
out wartime requirements. 


“Business First” Theme 

Grand Rapids craftsmen are on 
their toes. If one could sit down with 
some of them for a time, as was this 
scribbler’s privilege just recently, he 
would be strongly impressed with 
the amount of study and careful, 
sincere consideration they have 
given and are giving to every phase 
of the convention arrangements. 

The dominating motive of those 
in charge of arrangements, as this 
writer sensed it very strongly dur- 
ing his visit in Grand Rapids, is 
“Business first,” and that is the basis 
on which they are proceeding. Yet, 
at the same time, these fellows who 
are running the show have a full 
realization of the fact that con- 
tinued serious concentration with- 
out some break for relaxation is not 
conducive to securing the most sat- 


for even the most enthusiastic de- 
votee of the various and varied 
phases and features the entertain- 
ment world has to offer. 

Bless you, yes, sirs—the ladies too 
are well provided for, so they are to 
be brought along. But more of this 
in detail later. Let’s get down to 
business and look over the conven- 
tioneprogram as it has been planned 
and worked out up to the time of 
this writing. 


Welcome by Mayor 

The convention proper will be 
called to order Sunday evening, 
August 9, at eight o’clock, by the 
general convention chairman, L. V. 
Mulnix, Jr., of Grand Rapids. Fol- 
lowing the invocation a welcome to 
the city will be extended by His 
Honor, the Mayor, George W. Welsh, 
a printer and the head of one of the 
large plants in the city. 

The response to the address of 
welcome will be by Eric O’Connor, 
first vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen. Then will follow the in- 
troduction of the International pres- 


ident, Frank McCaffrey, and follow- 
ing the appointment of the regular 
convention committees there will be 
the presentation of the moving pic- 
ture in colors, “Printing Sells Amer- 
ica,” and from ten to ten-thirty 
o’clock there will be a dramatic 
broadcast over the Mutual Network 
entitled “The Printer Serves Uncle 
Sam.” 


Club Management Dinner 


The “Club Management” dinner 
will be held Monday evening, August 
10. This will give opportunity for 
leaders in the various Craftsmen’s 
clubs to get together for a heart-to- 
heart discussion of various phases 
of their local organization work and 
plans for increasing the effective- 
ness of their local efforts. 


Monday Morning Session 

At ten o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing the general convention session 
will be called to order for several 
important addresses, the first by 
Hon. Augustus E. Giegengack, U. S. 
Public Printer, who is now running 
the big job of getting out the 
printed matter required for carry- 
ing on the various and sundry 
phases of the war effort. Thomas 
R. Jones, president, American Type 
Founders will speak on “New Hori- 
zons for Printing.” E. W. Palmer, 
Assistant Chief, Printing and Pub- 
lishing Branch of the War Produc- 
tion Board, will speak informally 
on matters of vital importance to 
Craftsmen at this time. Mr. Palmer 
also will be present on Monday 
afternoon to take part in the 
discussion of “New Materials and 
Methods Under Wartime Economy.” 


The Public Printer, Hon. A. E. Giegengack, 
former I.A.P.H.C. president, who will de- 
liver the opening address at the convention 
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That practically covers the formal 
addresses. The rest of the sessions 
will be in the form of clinics, where 
all members and others present can 
participate in open discussions. 


The Educational Clinics 


The plan of holding educational 
clinics, which proved a highly val- 
uable feature of last year’s conven- 
tion, will be continued this year. 
In these clinics, each being under 
the direction of two leading author- 
ities on the particular subject being 
treated, there will be ample oppor- 
tunity for free and frank discussion, 
rather than formal addresses or pa- 
pers, and questions are now being 
received from all parts of the conti- 
nent, which, in addition to questions 
from the floor, will provide the sub- 
ject material for discussion at these 
educational clinics. 


Materials and Methods 


The first of these clinics will open 
at half-past one on Monday after- 
noon, August 10, the subject under 
discussion being “New Materials and 
Methods Under War Economy.” The 
co-chairmen will be Arthur W. 





Thomas R. Jones, president of American 
Type Founders, to address craftsmen on 
the subject, “New Horizons for Printers” 


Brooks, production manager, Amer- 
ican Colortype Company, Chicago; 
and J. O. Hamilton, manager, Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corporation, Tor- 
onto, Canada. E. W. Palmer, repre- 
senting the Government, will be 
present during this discussion. 
The subject for discussion at the 
second clinic, starting at nine o’clock 





Mrs. Lester Mathews, ladies’ entertainment chairman, and Leonard Verseput, general en- 
tertainment chairman, discussing plans for providing an enjoyable time for craftsmen 
delegates and their ladies while at the annual convention in Grand Rapids, Michigan 


on Tuesday morning, August 11, will 
be “Typography and Design.” The 
co-chairmen will be Howard N. 
King, typographic counsellor, The 
Intertype Corporation, Brooklyn, 
New York, and typographic director 
of The Maple Press, York, Pennsyl- 
vania; and Glenn Pagett, typo- 
graphic director of the Typographic 
Service Company, of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, and president of the In- 
dianapolis Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. 


Offset Printing 

Under the co-chairmanship of 
Harvey Glover, president of the 
Sweeney Lithographing Company, 
Belleville, New Jersey; and Harry 
Porter, vice-president of Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, the third clinic, opening at 
half-past one on Tuesday afternoon, 
will be devoted to the discussion of 
“Offset Platemaking and Printing.” 

The fourth in the series of clinics, 
which will start at half-past ten on 
Wednesday morning, August 12, im- 
mediately following the business 
session of the convention, will cover 
the subject of “Letterpress Press- 
work.” The co-chairmen will be 
Russell Hogan, superintendent of 
the pressroom of The Wickersham 
Press, New York City; and Craig 
Spicher, of the Miehle Printing 


Press and Manufacturing Company, 
of Chicago, Illinois. 


Production Management 


The fifth and final clinic will open 
Wednesday afternoon at half-past 
one, and will take up the discussion 
of “Production Management and 
Engineering.” It will be directed 
by co-chairmen Peter Dennerlein, 
manufacturing director of the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio; and Glen 
D. Boylan, assistant director of pro- 
duction, Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa. 

In addition to the clinics there 
will be another important educa- 
tional feature, and that will consist 
of a collection of the finest commer- 
cial printing, assembled from all 
parts of the country and selected by 
the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts. This exhibit will be on display 
throughout the convention, so it can 
be studied thoroughly and carefully 
analyzed with a view to determin- 
ing just what features make the 
pieces stand out as warranting their 
selection for the exhibit. 


Business Session 

The business session of the con- 
vention will open at half-past nine 
on Wednesday morning, August 12. 
This will be confined wholly to the 
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transaction of absolutely essential 
business, including receiving re- 
ports and the election of officers, to 
make way for the “Letterpress 
Presswork” clinic, which will follow 
immediately at half-past ten. 


Annual Banquet 

The annual banquet and ball, a 
convention feature always looked 
forward to, and one that can not 
and would not be deleted from the 
program, will take place on Tuesday 
evening, August 11. The final plans 
for this affair are yet to be an- 
nounced, and the Grand Rapids 
Craftsmen apparently are following 
the policy of “mum’s the word” so 


Harry A. Porter, co-chairman of clinic 
on “Offset Platemaking and Printing” 


far as details are concerned; but this 
writer seemed to sense the feeling 
that the fellows in Grand Rapids 
are intent on making this “some 
banquet,” and that they are going 
to spring something that will estab- 
lish a standard that future conven- 
tion committees will find it hard to 
beat. At any rate, “look for some- 
thing good” seems to be the message 
to Craftsmen from all over. 


Local Officers at Work 

Giving credit where credit is due, 
the plans for the convention have 
been and are in excellent hands. 
Pres. Fred H. Van Ostenburg, of the 
Grand Rapids club, started things 
going early by calling his fellow ex- 
ecutive officers together and ap- 
pointing chairmen for the various 
convention committees. A list of the 
convention committees would in- 
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clude the entire roster of member- 
ship of the club, for they all have 
been working on one or the other of 
various phases of the convention 
plans. With President Van Osten- 
burg and his fellow officers, in- 
cluding Howard Howell, first vice- 
president; Carl Ladewig, second 
vice-president; Pearl E. Oldt, secre- 
tary; and Joe Vander Ploeg, treas- 
urer; L. V. Mulnix, Jr., of the Car- 
penter Paper Company, has been 
working as the general convention 
chairman. 


Committee Chairmen 
The educational clinics have been 
arranged under the direction of the 


se — a 


Peter Dennerlein, co-chairman of “Pro- 
duction Management and Engineering” 


educational committee, of which 
Herman Verseput is chairman, and 
Arthur Ormsbee co-chairman, in 
continuous codperation with Doug- 
las C. McMurtrie, of the Ludlow 
Typograph Company, Chicago, as 
chairman of the Educational Com- 
mission of the International Asso- 
ciation of Printing House Crafts- 
men. The entertainment chairman 
is Leonard Verseput, with Frank 
Whitwam as co-chairman. The pub- 
licity committee is headed by Jack 
Beierwaltes, of Kalamazoo, as chair- 
man, with James Boeree as Cco- 
chairman. Other committees in- 
clude exhibits, budget, plant visita- 
tion, souvenir, printing, reception, 
hospitality, transportation, infor- 
mation, and registration. It’s an im- 
posing list of good, hard-working 
Craftsmen, all determined to make 
the 1942 convention an outstanding 


one in the records of Craftsmen’s 
conventions. 

The Grand Rapids fellows have 
more up their sleeves in the way of 
entertainment, for the ladies as well 
as the huskier male element in at- 
tendance at the convention. Just 
notice the smiles on the faces of the 
two entertainment chairmen, shown 
in halftone here, as they sit talking 
over the plans. 


“Hellzapoppin’ Nite” 

Of course, the annual banquet will 
be the piece de resistance—but on 
Monday night there will be what 
the Craftsmen in Grand Rapids call 
“Hellzapoppin’ Nite,” following the 


Russell Hogan, co-chairman of the “Let- 
terpress Pressroom” clinic, Wednesday 


“Club Management Dinner.” Your 
guess is as good as ours when it 
comes to telling what that party is 
going to be like—but those fellows 
over across the lake from us have at 
least hinted they are going to pull 
something to be talked about. 


Attraction for the Ladies 

There is one attraction alone that 
should prove a strong drawing card 
for the ladies. Show us a woman 
who doesn’t just love to see and in- 
spect good furniture! Well, in Grand 
Rapids the ladies will have ample 
opportunity to indulge themselves 
to their hearts’ content. In the first 
place, they will be able to see furni- 
ture in the making, from the raw 
wood and the original designs to the 
finished pieces, and they will be 
taken into showrooms where they 
will see furniture of all types. 
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Adding to the interest of this one 
phase of entertainment for the 
ladies, climaxing it, in fact, will be 
a visit to the Furniture Museum, a 
public institution, unique in char- 
acter, and the only one of its kind 
in the world. Here will be seen orig- 
inal masterpieces, the finest crea- 
tions of the world’s leading design- 
ers and craftsmen, in completely 
decorated rooms designed by the 
country’s foremost interior decora- 
tors, a history of furniture making 
in Grand Rapids through displays 
of the various periods, also the proc- 
esses of furniture manufacturing. 
Housed in the stately old mansion 


Glenn Pagett, co-chairman of the clinic 
to discuss “Typography and Design” 


once the home of the famous nov- 
elist, Stewart Edward White, this 
Furniture Museum is declared by 
authorities to be the second most 
interesting museum in the country. 

That’s only a start on the enter- 
tainment for the ladies. The com- 
mittee in charge, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Lester Mathews, has a 
number of other plans in progress. 


Plenty of Sports 

Those Craftsmen who enjoy good 
game fishing will find plenty of it 
right around Grand Rapids. The 
city boasts of having no less than 
250 lakes and streams within a 
radius of ten miles, or less than an 
hour’s drive from the heart of the 
city, all stocked with gamy fish 
which offer a good test of the an- 
gler’s skill and luck. That’s one fac- 
tor, and one alone, in making Grand 


Rapids actually the gateway to va- 
cation land, the center of resorts 
and vacation places which offer out- 
door sports of various kinds during 
all seasons of the year. 


Fish Hatchery 

Also of definite interest to the fol- 
lower of Izaak Walton is the Dwight 
Lydell Fish Hatchery, located at 
Comstock Park, just north of the 
city. Maintained by the state of 
Michigan, and open to visitors at all 
times, this is one of the largest fish 
hatcheries in the world. Here perch, 
pike, bluegills, bass, and trout are 
hatched by the millions each year, 


Glen D. Boylan, co-chairman of “Produc- 
tion Management and Engineering” clinic 


all the streams and lakes in western 
Michigan being regularly stocked 
from this hatchery. 


Good Golfing 

As for golf, well, in just about ten 
minutes from the heart of the city 
you can drive to any one or more of 
eleven good, sporty courses, includ- 
ing private country clubs as well as 
municipal and other public courses. 
Remember, too, that Grand Rapids 
takes a heap of pride in being the 
home of the factory that produces 
Hagen golf equipment. 

The convention headquarters ho- 
tel is a mighty important factor in 
making a convention a success from 
every standpoint. This, evidently, 
has been fully recognized by the 
Grand Rapids Craftsmen, for in 
their choice of the Pantlind Hotel 
they have selected a place that of- 


fers every source of convenience, 
with unbeatable facilities for con- 
vention sessions, group meetings, 
exhibits, and so on. As to facilities 
for the accommodation and comfort 
of its guests, the Pantlind stands 
ace-high. 

So Craftsmen can rest assured 
that they, and their ladies, will have 
an excellent opportunity to combine 
a good vacation with a serious and 
constructive business convention. 

We have mentioned briefly some 
outstanding features of the city of 
Grand Rapids, features that recom- 
mend it as a convention and vaca- 
tion center. The city has, of course, 


Howard N. King, co-chairman of clinic 
discussing “Typography and Design” 


gained its world-wide fame through 
being the center of the furniture 
manufacturing industry, and the 
furniture expositions held quarterly 
attract thousands of visitors regu- 
larly. It was due to the large num- 
bers of visitors drawn to these ex- 
hibitions, as well as the numerous 
state and national conventions and 
expositions held there, that a bond 
issue of $1,500,000 was floated for 
the erection of the Civic Auditorium. 


Other Attractions 


Seemingly it is but natural that 
Grand Rapids should be the promi- 
nent furniture center it has become, 
for the city’s early prosperity was 
based wholly on lumbering, the first 
saw mill being built there as far 
back as 1833. As the softer woods in 
the timber districts around the city 
became depleted, the lumbermen 























The swimming pool at the Blythefield Country Club, one of the 
many attractions Craftsmen will enjoy while at Grand Rapids 


turned their attention to developing 
the possibilities of uses for the 
harder woods—maple, oak, birch, 
walnut, and others—which were 
plentiful, and well suited for furni- 
ture making. Hence the city’s furni- 
ture industry dates back to the year 
1847, a time when furniture was 
carved by hand. As the industry ad- 
vanced and kept pace with progress 
and mechanical developments, the 
city, too, grew and made progress. 
It must not be thought, though, 
that furniture is the only product 
for which the city of Grand Rapids 
is noted. On the contrary, the city 
has a diversification of products, 
and boasts, rightly so, of having the 
largest factories in several other 
lines. For instance, it has the largest 
carpet-sweeper factory in the world, 
also the largest sticky fly-paper fac- 
tory in the world; and the largest 
manufacturers of school and thea- 
ter seating are located there. Some 
of these naturally would be counted 
as direct outgrowths of the furni- 
ture manufacturing, but there also 
are factories turning out a variety 
of paper products, metal products, 
chemicals, textiles, and so on. 


Grand Rapids Progressive 

So from a primitive, early period 
lumbering district, with its history 
dating well back into the days when 
French traders bartered with the 
Indians, Grand Rapids has grown to 
be not only the “Gateway to the 
Playground of the Nation,” attract- 
ing thousands upon thousands of 
tourists each year, but also the 
wholesale center of western Mich- 
igan, and a center of industry, com- 
merce, and finance. 

Grand Rapids also is one of the 
foremost progressive cities in the 
country from the standpoint of com- 


munity and civic development, and 
for making life worth living for old 
and young alike—no wonder, its 
mayor is a printer and the head of 
a large printing establishment. 
The Grand Rapids Public Museum 
has been acclaimed by authorities 
as being the last word in museum 
construction and appointments, and 
houses a collection of most unusual 
exhibits. The Art Institute, too, has 
won national recognition for the 
masterpieces it displays, and the 
Public Library has an enviable rep- 
utation for the collections it houses. 


Printing in Grand Rapids 

We can not—must not—overlook 
the printing industry, another fea- 
ture of which Grand Rapids is 
justly proud, for some of the finest 
printing and lithographing produced 
today originates and is done right 
there in Grand Rapids. Witness, if 
you please, the numerous examples 
of fine furniture and other catalogs 
as well as other forms of printing 
continually being turned out from 
the presses in Grand Rapids. 

Grand Rapids printers, as all who 
know them are well aware, are a 
progressive group. Through their 
Graphic Arts Association, directed 
by Frank Whitwam, widely known 
among printers’ organization secre- 
tary-managers, they have kept in 
the front ranks in co6dperative ef- 
fort, carrying on a highly effective 
work for the industry. 

In educational work, the selection 
and training of apprentices, the 
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e Furniture Museum at Grand Rapids, a special attraction for the 
ocum ladies who are attending the Craftsmen’s convention in August 


printers of Grand Rapids also are 
carrying on a constructive work. In 
the majority of instances, appren- 
tices are selected from among the 
young fellows who have completed 
or are completing work in the George 
A. Davis Vocational and Technical 
High School, and who have received 
certificates showing their ratings in 
some of the allied high-school sub- 
jects, or allied subjects given in the 
industrial periods. These include 
English, mathematics, history, sci- 
ence, economics, physics, layout art; 
study of words, including spelling, 
word construction, word root, and so 
on; and printers’ mathematics. In 
the printing classes the students are 
given work in the various phases of 
printing, including elementary com- 
position, advanced composition, job 
and advertising typography, printed 
advertising, imposition and lockup, 
and other related subjects. 


Urge Craftsmen to Attend 

Yes, the Craftsmen of Grand Rap- 
ids have a lot to offer in the way of 
attractions for their fellow Crafts- 
men from all over the United States 
and Canada who attend the coming 
convention of the International As- 
sociation of Printing House Crafts- 
men from August 9 to 12; and they 
have placed strong emphasis on 
featuring the importance of an out- 
and-out business convention at this 
particular time, when Craftsmen 
who carry the responsibility for 
operating our printing plants under 
wartime conditions should take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity for 
meeting and discussing the most ef- 
ficient methods of operation in keep- 
ing with the times. 

So it’s definitely “On to Grand 
Rapids in early August this year” 
for a business convention. 








IMPORTANT 
ENGAGEMENTS 
FOR AUGUST 


_ ATTEND the Craftsmen’s 
Convention by all means. It is 
doubly important this year—and 
you should make every effort to 
attend. 








And—while you're up in 





our neck of the woods, come on over 





a to Kalamazoo and see a modern, 
oUG. 9-12. 1942 . 
‘Suan up-to-the-minute ink plant. You'll 


find it a mighty interesting and 
worthwhile experience, and we 


cordially invite you to drop ir. 
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CHALLENGE HI- Q 

@ Now that materials are scarce and time is so valua- 
ble, you'll appreciate Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins more 
than ever before. They’re self-contained—will not slip 
or fall apart, thus preventing damage to plates and ma- 
chinery and spoilage of jobs on the press. They save 
more than 50% of lock-up time—only two being required 
to do the work of four to eight 
ordinary quoins. These Hi-Speed 
Quoins lock true their entire 
length, always parallel with the 
form. Register indicator assures 
accuracy when unlocking and re- tA 
locking form. Write today for data 

on Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins. 


The Challenge Machinery Co. W/O) 


Main Office and Factory: Grand Haven, Mich. Pr y\ 1M a8 
Eastern Sales Office: 50 Church St., New York AUG. 9-12. 1942 


AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


Hungry for ideas on how to keep presses 
rolling for the duration? Then you simply 
can't afford to miss the 1942 Craftsmen’s 
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Grand Rapids, Michigan, August 9-10-11-12. 
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1942 CONVENTION THEME 


“The CRAFTSMAN in Wartime’’ 
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Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 


War Takes ESTIMATORS! 


Learn HOW by mail in 25 Lessons 


More Printing Esti- 
mators are needed. 
Military service draft 
causing vacancies. Our 


Make your spare time count. 
Increase your efficiency in 
order to increase your earn- 


25 lesson course in- 
cludes personal coach- 
ing and 3 bound books 
—actual production 
records on composition, 
press work and bindery 
operations. Thorough 
training means better 
jobs. Prepare! Write 
today for details about 
easy method of paying 
as you go. 


ing power. Mr, Young, in- 

ternationally recognized au- 

thority, has prepared a 

complete, practical course 

based on methods successful 

for years at his American 

Academy of Art. Now his 

teaching is brought to your home. Will help pro- 
fessionals and beginners in art, advertising, print- 
ing, etc, Endorsed by graduates, advertising ex- 
ecutives. Learn and apply layout principles—receive 
individual criticism and revisions by mail. Easy 
payments. Write to Dept. D-742 for free details. 





Better-built for 
better service 
on any press. 
Why don't you 
try them? 


AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 





JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 


OF ESTIMATING 
Dept. 5, 105 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 


1342 N. Halsted St., Chicago 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 
1531 Branch Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill 


Welcome to GRAND RAPIDS] ROSBACK 


a HEADQUARTERS HOTEL Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole 
THE P A Ay T L] N D and Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Per- 


. 1 forators, Power and Foot-Power Vertical 
For : Your Convenience! * ea _ a ? Perforators, Hand Perforators, Power 
uisine a e rive rine Kestaurants e oionia s . 
Room * The Pantlind Pub * The Pantlind Cafeteria = ne nui Punching Machines, 
* The Coffee Shop * The Pantlind Grill. and Gang outchers. 


For Your Every Comfort and Pleasure! : F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 

Whet t day, an extended period, , 
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to graciously serve you, your family and friends. 
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WARTIME 
Printing Cahitil 


We invite you to personally visit our GALLERY OF 






PRINTED IDEAS during the month of July—to see 





the kinds of printing that are popular and effective 


for WARTIME CONDITIONS—to see the kind of adver- 






tising the leading companies are using today—to see 









the kind of promotion being planned for the future. 


Ww 


The Watervliet Paper Company, makers of fine 












coated, offset and uncoated papers, invite the atten- 





dants at the International Association of Printing 


House Craftsmen’s convention at Grand Rapids, 





Michigan, to visit their mill in Watervliet, Michigan. 












Sigal Safer Company © 723 FoulthHells ft Chicago 


Distributors of ADVERTISERS ENAMEL ¢ ROYAL FOLDING ENAMEL ¢ FOLDETTE ENAMEL e FOLDETTE POST 
CARD COVER C2S e CLASSIC LITHO LABEL e CASCADE OFFSET « GLOSSETTE ENAMEL ¢ VIKING ENAMEL 
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. FOR SALE 


For Immediate Removal 


2 No. 2 Kelly Automatic Presses 


22x34—Serial No. 0471-0472 
Excellent Condition $3000.00 each. 


1 Miehle 3 Form Roller Cylinder 


Hand fed [#15232|—25x38 $750.00 
1 Premier 4 Form Roller Cylinder 


Hand fed with extension delivery 
Serial G.F. 10823—25x38 $950.00 


All equipped A. C. motors and push button 
starters. Can be seen in Operation. Terms 
can be arranged. 


Anonsson Printing Company 
1354 W. LaFayette Blvd. DETROIT 


Must be moved at once. We need the room. 











@ Good offset equipment and effective solutions will 
hang Mr Smudge higher than Haman. But watch out! 
He's crafty. His specialty is getting out of trouble— 
and getting you in. 





The first weakness in your spray system, the first “trial 
order” of cheap, substitute spray mixtures, means a 
reprieve for him. One that will send him back to your 


shop and his dirty work of spoiling runs, slowing down A C C | qd i Mm fa d 


presses, piling up costs with destructive offsetting. 
Don’t give him a chance. Use DeVilbiss Spray Equip- 6 y A T | | 
ment and genuine DeVilbiss Spray Solutions, on every ” 


job. That combination ties him in a knot that he e Zephyr Halftone Black 


can’t escape. 
@ 
THE DEVILBISS COMPANY ¢ TOLEDO, OHIO Zephyr Super Black 


Canadian Plant: WINDSOR, ONTARIO e Zephyr Utility Black 














This modern, simple, highly effi- peaitititiet A 
cient spray gun is included in every vailable for any job... 
outfit—portable or stationary, Sets with lightning rapidity... 
with or without air compressor, ‘ A 

Backs up clean in 30 minutes... 


pressure or gravity feed. 
- Dry as a bone in one hour... 


— 
ogpicar ig 9 een Try them and you'll buy them. 


use under U. S. Patent 
SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 


No. 2,078,790. 
Beneath this stack, expertence, research 
and service are al your command, 








SPRAY EQUIPMENT - SPRAY SO 
4 Sinclair and’ Valentine Co. 
SLwucveaté OFFSETTING . SLIPSHEETING MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 


INK DOCTORING + RACKING + LOST RUNNING TIME 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


Volume 109 ¢ July, 1942 ¢ Number 4 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY TRADEPRESS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Horace T. Hunter, President 
John R. Thompson, Vice-President and Treasurer 
J. L. Frazier, Secretary 


309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 











THE INLAND PRINTER furnishes the most reliable and significant 
information on matters concern the print: and ied in- 
dustries. Contributions are solicited but should be concisely 
stated and presented in typewritten manuscript. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


For United States and countries within postal union, in- 
cluding Spain, one year, $4.00; two years, $7.00; three years, 
$10.00. Single copy, $0.40; none free. Foreign, not included 
in postal union, add $1.00 a year. Make checks or money or- 
ders (for foreign) payable to Tradepress Publishing Corpo- 
ration. (Foreign postage stamps not acceptable.) 

For Canada and Newfoundland, one year, $4.50; two years. 
$8.00; three years, $11.50. Single copy, $0.45. These subscrip- 
tions and remittances may be sent in Canadian funds to 
The Inland Printer, Terminal A, P. O. Box 100, Toronto, Ont. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the 
following issue. Avoid possible delay by remitting promptly. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

S. Christensen, Box 536, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., Quadrant House, 
55 Pall Mall, S. W. 1, London, England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex, Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Mebourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa, 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Warwick Building, 
Hamilton Street, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 
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OHIO KNIVES 


Speed your production and improve your 
quality by using Ohio Knives. Special 
steels and years of research and experi- 
ence assure you of the best knife when 
you buy Ohio. For smoother cutting and 
longer runs specify Ohio Knives now. 


O.K. "Black Arrow" Trimmer Knives. 








@-. OHIO KNIFE @ 2 





BUY | 


UNITED | 


[KeRosint | 


THE KID LEARNS CONSERVATION 
WHILE 


NUMBERING FOR PROFIT 


@ “You know we've got to baby our machinery these days 


—it has to last for duration.” 
* “Sure Pop, but some of it will last without babying.” 
“Meaning what?“ 


* “Wetter Numbering Machines—they last so long we 
forget the price.” 


“That's O. K., Kid, but they deserve care to keep them 
working at their best. The most important thing is to 
keep them clean. Clean them immediately after a run 
is completed—not a few days later. Brush them thor- 
oughly with a stiff bristle brush, dip them in kerosene, 
turning the wheels to remove foreign matter. It takes 
only a few minutes if done at once. On long runs, do 
it every night when the press is shut down. It pays 
big dividends.” 


Wetter Rotary 


Wetter Lock- Wheel 
One of many models 


One of many models 


WEIIER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AVE. & LOGAN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Sold by all dealers and branches 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
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BLUE BOY 


5 WHEEL. BLUE BOY 
MODEL 5 


6 WHEEL BLUE BOY 
MODEL 6 


For 


Banc-up 
Joss Ano 


Automatic aN 
gant) BLUED LIKE A CUN!” 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN. N. Y 
BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET. CHICAGO, FLL 





Et tititititittt tt tt ttt ttt ttt bgt tt 


cAnnouncement 
* 


— more than 16,000 Chapman Static 
Neutralizers throughout the United 
States and Canada are helping industry 
maintain increasing production schedules by 
neutralization of static developed in many 
manufacturing operations. 

The Kidder Press Company, Dover, N.H. 
and its predecessors who for more than a 
quarter century have served as our agents in 
sales and installations of the Chapman Static 
Neutralizer, have retired from the agency 
business. 

Effective June 1, 1942, the Chapman 
Electric Neutralizer Co. began serving all cus- 
tomers directly from its home offices at Port- 
land, Maine, and will maintain complete 
installation service. 


* 


Your inquiries are cordially invited 





CHAPMAN ELeEctric NeuTRALIZER Co. 


Eliminators of Static Electricity 
in Manufacturing Operations 


PORTLAND-MAINE 








A TE 

for Lithographers, Printers, and 

ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
PRESSES 


for Folding Box Manufacturers. 
Tell Us Your Requirements 
sd WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- 
LAR So Sa Se aE a a 





=TgINGDAHL BINDERY 
Q Edition Book Binders 


4 A a| “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 











LIKE MARK TWAIN’S DEATH 


the so-called “paper shortage” seems to have been 
exaggerated. What do you need... in Mead, Dill 
& Collins, or Wheelwright papers? Get in touch 
with The Mead Sales Co., 230 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 














HAMILTON 


PAPERS 
W. C. HAMILTON & SONS 


MIQUON + PENNSYLVANIA 


HURON FEATHERWEIGHT BOND — 


COMBINING STIFFNESS, POROSITY and PRINTABILITY 


roduct of 


White and six colors in 9 substance. White opaque in 9 substance. 


Stock Size Sheets in White and White Opaque: 


17 x 22, 17 x 28, 19 x 24, 22 x 34, 24x 38. 


Manifold Sheets: 81/; x 11. 


Stock Size Sheets in Colors: 17 x 22, 22 x 34, 28 x 34, 24 x 38. 


PORT HURON SULPHITE & PAPER CO. 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


MILLS: Port Huron, Michigan 


15} 2) 007 -Wa@) = 0(O) 
NEW YORK 
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PRINTERS! Mumbered Work 
t4 Easy and Profitatle 
When You Use 


ROBERTS 
Typographic 
Numbering 
Machines 
— Because 


1. The investment required for new Roberts 
machines is small. 


2. Machine life is long because plunger drives 
actuating pawl swing directly — thus eliminat- 
ing lost motion and minimizing wear. 


3. These machines are available at the low 
prices shown below. 


Model 27 — 5-Wheel $12. 40% a $720 each 


Less net 
Model 28 — 6-Wheel ” 40% _— $940 - 


Extra Benefits: 1. Roman or Gothic style figures. 
2. Forward or Backward action. 3. Additional 
Quantity Discounts. 4. Trade-in allowances. 


Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 
694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, New York 











DE &: & 
Band Saws, Power Mitering Machines, 
Lead and Rule Cutters, Composing Sticks, Hand 
Mitering Machines, Sennett Positive Assemblers, 
and many other Rouse time-savers. 





AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC-WELDED e SQUARE AND TRUE e ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS e SEND FOR BOOKLET 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, Long Island City, New York 











NEED A PROOF PRESS? 


Several efficient models of Vandercook 
Proot Presses are available from STOCK. 
Write your problems. You will not be 
obligated in any way. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, 900 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 
IN KS FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
In Litho-Offsét and Printing 


FOR METAL DECORATING © Get Varnishes, Dryers, too, from 


GAETJENS, BERGER & WIRTH, INC. 


35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y.—538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO | 














0” prorits 


Ten percent profit on a job means that only six 
minutes of each hour are profitable minutes. The 
rest are cost. No wonder many composing rooms 
lose money when they offer opportunities to waste 


many times six minutes every hour. 





A Well-Balanced Composing Room 


Better equipment—Hamilton Equipment—will 
often stop those wasted minutes by making possi- 
ble good arrangement and providing compositors 
with opportunities to work productively all the 


time. 





Key To Irems ILLUSTRATED ABOVE 


. Composing Room Cabinets. 

. Auxiliary Cabinet. 

. Imposing Tables. 

Work Bench and Storage Cabinet. 
. Chase Racks. 





NAN R&D 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH: 
AUG. 9-12, 1942 


. Cut Storage Cabinets. | 


. Proof Press. 


Ask your Hamilton dealer today to help you put your com- 


posing room in condition for maximum production and profit. 


@ 
Namillen MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


HAMILTON 


PRINTING PLANT EQUIPMENT 


For Items Not Advertised, See Annual ‘Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Pages 9-12 73 























CLASSIFIED BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Consult This Index First for Advertisers in This Issue—Check the Want Ads in These Pages 





American Academy of Art 

American Numbering Machine Co. . 
American Roller Co. .......0se000:- 68 
American Steel Chase Co. .......... 73 
American Writing Paper Corp. ..... 9 
Aronsson Printing Co. ............. 70 


Beckett Paper Company 
Books for the Graphic Arts 
Buyer’s Guide, Classified 


Challenge Machinery Co. .......... 68 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co. ....... 
Second Cover 

Chandler & Price Co. 

Chapman Electric Neutralizer Co. .. 

Chillicothe Paper Co. .............. 14 

Classified Want Ads 

Consolidated Water Power & Paper 7 

Cromwell Paper Co. ....... Third Cover 


DeVilbiss Co. 


Embossograph Process Co. ......... 74 
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RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


@® By the Month: Under Situations 
Wanted, only 50 cents a line—mini- 
mum, $1. 50; other classifications, only 
65 cents a ek ne ge omen $1.95. (Re- 
plies to keye ads forwarded daily 
when received—no_ extra 
Terms: Cash with order. 
@® By the Year—the rate is still lower, 
and you automatically get THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER monthly (regularly $4 
by subscription): First three lines, 
$22.50 a year when paid in advance: 
each additional line, $6.00 a year, No 
display or cuts. 

Figure 38 characters in a line, includ- 
ing spaces, punctuation, address or box 
number. To avoid delay in insertion, 
and in view of small amount usually 
involved, please enclose remittance with 
order. 

@ Display: 1 ti. 
% inch.. -$,9.00 $°sa5 3°50 
1 inch.... 15.00 13.50 12.00 
2 inches.. 27.00 25.00 23.00 
Closing Date: 26th of preceding éonathh, 


charge.) 





TIPS ON PRESSWORK 


Orders come from all parts of the globe 
for “Tips on Presswork—Cylinder 
and Platen presses.” It is the trouble 
shooter for the pressman and assistant 
pressman. It gives you 25 years ex- 
perience at your finger tips on vital 
subjects of presswork. Size, 111 pages 
—enclose $1.50 to get it postpaid from 
THE INLAND PRINTER Book Dept. 





BRONZING MACHINES 


MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — for _ all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ATTENTION EXECUTIVES: 
@ Due to the death of our President, 
Harry N. Mellor, we wish to dispose 
of long established lucrative printing 
and die-cutting plant in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Answer: John F. Gloeckner, 
603 Law & Finance Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





BOOKS: PRINTERS’ TECHNICAL 


@ Craftsmen Librarians: Attention! Or- 

der all books on graphic arts sub- 
jects from one source and save time and 
trouble. Discount allowed on purchases 
amounting to more than $10. Send for 
free book list. The Inland Printer Book 
Department, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, 





ENCYCLOPEDIA OF IDEAS 

@ A Veritable University Education in 

layout and mailing-piece design; 
hundreds of ready-to-sell dummy illus- 
trations, Size 11%x14 inches: 280 
pages. $20.00. Send order to The Inland 
Printer Book Dept.—enclose check and 
we'll prepay postage. 





MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


The universally pop- 
$1.80 ay with 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON... 
ular Gauge Pin. 
extra Tongues. 








FOR JOB 
PRESSES 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
The Pioneer in 1870 


CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 


| Largest assortment of Pads. Best selling line of Art Blotters. Write 
fer cataleg in which you are interested. Orders filled immediately. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO. 
MARKET AND 49TH STS. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 








WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imppinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, III. 





CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar batks for 
advertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush 
Calendar Imptg. Co., 109 Worth St., New 
York, N. Y. 


MEGILL’S GAUGE PINS 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Grip- 
per Fingers, etc. The original—and the best. 


Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 


763 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 





CHASES: STEEL 


ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


STEEL CHASES 


with oversize inside measure for 


ress capac 
STYLES AND SIZES ON REQUEST 
SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO. 
429 S. Clinton St. Chicago, U1. 














COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 

engraved stationery. Samples with 
discount to printers. Siegrist Engraving 
Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 





COMPOUNDS FOR RAISED PRINTING 





4 ° 
Keep ‘Em Flying! 
and Your Customers Buying 
Raised Printing at Its Best! 
Hard, Flexible and Permanent! 

Embossograph Compounds will prove a 
revelation to you. Just Try! You'll Buy! 
V4 lb. sample any one kind, 25c. Gold 
Compounds now released by W.P.B. 25 
years’ experience at your service. 


The Embossograph Process Co., Inc. 
251 William St. New York, N. Y. 














MEGILL’S Double Gri 
GAUG 


Patent ES 


VISE GRIP... . adjustable . . . used 
for any stock. $1.75 set of 3, with 
extra Tongues. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat.. Off. 314445 


RUBBER PRINTING PLATE 
MATERIALS AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Sold By—Your Leading Printers’ Supply Dealers 

Used By—Your Leading Rubber Engravers 
Mfd. Exclusively by—Ti-Pi Co., 1000 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 








CUTTERS: PAPER 


PEERLESS GEM 25” & 30” Lever Cutters 
and parts now made by Missouri-Cen- 
tral Type Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 


EMBOSSING BOARD 








Stewart’s Embossing Board 
Makes Embossing Easy 


Simply wet it, attach to tympan 
and let press run until dry; no 
heating or melting. Sheets 534x9!/2 
in. Send $1.25 for a dozen, post- 
paid, complete with instructions. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 








MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 








FOR SALE 


@ 1—Premier cylinder printing press 
with extension delivery and Dexter 

suction pile feeder—in good condition. 
1—Fuchs & Lange offset proof press 

fitted complete with motor size 26” by 

30”—in good condition. 

Waterbury Clock Co., Waterbury, Conn, 





@ Bookbinders’ Machinery—New model 

National book sewing machines; also 
rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 





@® For Sale—44-inch Twentieth Century 
Cutter; rebuilt; fully guaranteed. Ad- 
dress Box E 405, ‘The Inland Printer. 





@ Newspapers for Sale—Iowa, Nebraska, 
Minn. Two job outfits. Free lists. 
Russell Smith, Atty., Fairfield, Ia. 





@ 20th Century Medium with Italic, 6 

thru 12, mat cases, wedges, keybars, 
stop rack, also other matrices. Dahl & 
Curry, 504 5th Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn, 


LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE METAL FEEDERS 


New Reid hot metal Feeder $95; used Mono- 
melts, used Margach feeders bought and sold. 
Wm. Reid Co., 2371 Clybourn, Chicago. 


MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and _ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, IIl. 








THIS IS THe Sheil | 


The Munising Pak * a 
Sturdy one-piece container 
* space for your label 
which is there at re-order 
time * it saves time 

* eliminates waste... 
Convenient * Compact * 
Clean * easy-to-open 

* and easy-to-close 

Your customers will like it 


The Munising Paper Co. 
135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


For Items Not Advertised, See Annual ‘Readers’ Service Guide,” 


Leading Printers and oe 
Now Use COLLIN 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 
ving ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great ovements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
pn yy w cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on ——— letterhead for free instruction 

books and prices. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO, 228, columbia Ave. 














PAPER: GUMMED 


GUMMED 
PAPERS 


@ Complete line . . . white and full 


range of 32 colors 
Coated and uncoated 
Flat gummed label and seal papers 
Suitable for letterpress and offset 
lithography 
Ask for new 81-page sample book showing 
complete range white and colored gummed 
papers. 


McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 


1900 Stewart St. Brookfield, Mass. 





PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Complete plate making equipment for 
lithography and photo-engraving. Cam- 
eras, Whirlers, Printing Frames, etc. 





PRESSES: ROTARY PRINTING 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo. aud 
mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 








PRINTING PRICE GUIDE—simplified, 

fast and accurate. Not intended to 
take the place of Franklin or Printed 
Products but will price, Quick, 90% of 
jobs for average, medium large or small 
printer. Leased for $7.50 per year. Or- 
der one on ten-day approval or money 
back. Lawrence Printing Co., Inc., 
Greenwood, Miss. 


Watermarked 
Caslon Bond 


..-has utility value when empty... 


* extras for 
mane 


Accurate 
Mill Cut 
8%2xI11 


The AAA buy for letterheads and forms 


Brey 20a UNIT * Seco a UNIT* Ceolere Boned PACKAGED 7eescdineg 


January, Pages 9-12 75 


PREVENTION OF WORK-UPS 


SLUG-HIGH SINKERS, 200 ft., $2.55 and 
postage. Samples free. Ralph Bancroft 
Co., 305 S. 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PRINTING SCHEDULES 


let the FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG be 
your silent partner. The Catalog enables you 
to keep the war-time stride, to get more 
work done in less time with fewer helpers, 


Write today for details of trial-order plan 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 




















THIS IS THE Gox 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


@ Superintendent or Foreman Compos- 
ing Room—who is thorough—is eager 
for larger responsibilities in progres- 
sive general commercial plant. Go any- 
where. Union. Now empl. Box. E 539. 





@ Creative Artist wants position with 

an Advertising Agency, Printer or 
Lithographer. Can make layouts and 
drawings—in wash pen or crayon. Past 
draft age. Prefer southwest or middle- 
west. Box E 550. 





@® Expert trade plant and commercial 

lino. operator wants full-time sit. 
Age 38; married, fast, accurate; fine 
background of exp. Union I. Craw- 
ford, 4159 Carrollton, Indianapolis, Ind. 





@ Printer-Operator-Machinist available; 

first-class combination man; fast and 
clean; daily or com. Draft exempt. State 
wages; go anywhere. Address Box E 506, 
The Inland Printer. 





@® Proofreader-Ptr.—35 years shop and 
office; best plants. Steady. Good 
health. Wish pers, interview. Box E 525. 


TYPEFOUNDERS 

MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
D , the big type foundry of the 

West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, ins 
235 East 45th Street, New York, > f 
Producers of fine type faces. 


WIRE 


SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

—Backed by eighty years of wire 
drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE. 











| THIS IS THE Pak | | 


Contains 500 plus sheets”. .fits the | Contains 10 boxes, a total of 5000 | 
desk drawer and stockroom shelves | plus sheets.* The Pak makes a dust- 


proof delivery or storage unit... 
* extras for make-ready 
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Snland 
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Illustrated; 8/2 by I1; 200 pages. 
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Makes plain purpose and effective use of all ad- 
vertising mediums. Illustrated; 584 pages. 
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in 40 full-color plates. 1034 by 14; 177 pages. 
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Earhart Color Plan............. $3.00 
By J. F. Earhart. Simplifies selection of correct 
color combinations by use of series of cards, 
masks, and circular chart which permit quick com- 


parison of hundreds of colors, contrasting hue, 
chrome, and tone. (Originally sold at $7.50.) 
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CROMWELL 


SPECIAL PREPARED 
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For better presswork 
at lower costs... 


Cromucll 


TYM PAN 


*The color of Cromwell Tympan has been changed due lo absence of 
chlorine in its preparation. This slight change, made necessary by 
National Defense chlorine needs,in no way affects the quality of this 
famous tympan. 

















Yes, Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan is 
absolutely impervious to extreme cold or heat. 
And that’s a mighty important characteristic 
to remember. Further, it resists moisture or 
humidity, and is not affected by sudden tempera- 
ture changes. Inferior tympans will shrink, swell 
or turn soggy under adverse temperature condi- 
tion, wasting time and money. So, for safety— 
and for better presswork—specify Cromwell 
Tympan. Available in rolls or sheets—from your 


local distributor today. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


4801-31 S. WHIPPLE STREET ... CHICAGO, ILL. 
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* WE AMERICANS can rightly be 
proud of the fact that we are a 
peace-loving people. That our aim 
as a nation is to strive to improve 
human welfare, with freedom and 


justice for all. 

Such a people is always slow to 
anger, tolerant, and patient. 

But when patience is exhausted, a 
peace-loving people can turn its 
peace-time skills into weapons of 
fierce and righteous wrath. 
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There is only one way such a nation 
could be enslaved. That would be 
through propaganda that misleads; 
lack of knowledge, and of truth. 
America’s greatest strength is—free- 
dom of the printed word...to give 
the people truth, truth that builds 
freedom of thought, and of word, 
and of vision. 

This great Freedom tempers the steel 
out of which a nation and a people 
can forge mighty swords. 
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INTERTYPE is proud of its part in helping 
publishers and printers in their speedy, 
dissemination of education, information 
Now while new composing machines are 
only on priority, it is imperative to keep 
have in perfect condition. If an Intertype 
tive can aid you, let us know. Ask for our © 
Your Intertype in Wartime. Write INTERTY 
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